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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
The New Year 


E begin the New Year with the memory of Christmas 

\ \) freshened in our minds. The first Christmas Day was the 
important day in human history, that day when Christ 

was first made manifest in His human nature; it was the V. Day 
beyond all V. days. Round it centres everything; from it all 
things derive their value and significance. In Christian eyes, the 
development of human history like the growth of personal thought and 
aspirations has to be judged by the reality and standards of the In- 
carnation. History, like piety, is Christo-centric or, for the Christian, 
it can have but a secondary significance. The recurring anniversary 
of the birth of Christ should bring with it year by year—and in fateful 
years such as these, with ever increasing clarity—an understanding of 
what the coming on earth of the Son of God has meant for humankind 
and what it has meant and must mean, personally, for every one of 
ourselves. Year by year we must learn the significance of Christ’s 
truth, revealed by Him on earth and handed down—safeguarded, 
guaranteed and interpreted—within His Church. We can realize 
more intimately that in the life of Christ we have the model and 
pattern of all true human living. We should come to appreciate our 
redemption through Christ’s sacrifice and death and our elevation 
through grace to God’s friendship and fellowship, that is our share in 
Christ’s own triumph. Once again, Christmas has brought this home 
to us and, strengthened by this renewal of knowledge, we can face 


‘more confidently both personal problems and the great issues of to-day. 


Personal problems, in the first place. They are many, they are bound 
to be many, in days like these. The world is tired, the atmosphere 
depressing, people discouraged. The problems which must be dealt 
with in most countries are immense, and at times the means available 
seem disproportionate to the task. We appear to be in an uneasy 
twilight—let us hope, before a new dawn, not another night. Yet we 
should beware of giving in too easily to the prevailing atmosphere. 
The Christian remains fundamentally an optimist. Not that he imagines 
that things will, someday, somehow, get better, if left to themselves. 
On the contrary, he knows sufficient about the malice and vanity of 
human purposes to feel that, if left to themselves, they will probably 
get worse. Nor does he expect them, even with the best will in the 
world, so to improve that we shall have that earthly Utopia, of which 
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planners and revolutionaries, in their different ways, have dreamed. 
He understands that, true to its linguistic derivation, Utopia is just 
Nowhere and was never known on sea or land. The vision, conjured 
up by that term, will be fulfilled only when the limitations of space have 
been transcended in the kingdom of God’s peace. For all this, he 
is no cynic. He may see the evil in the world, yet his faith will not 
let him despair—no, not even of the world. He is a realist and cannot 
easily lose himself in rosy and fallacious dreams. Karl Marx has said 
that religion was the opium of the people, knowing himself nothing 
about religion and little enough about the people. These days, a 
sound Catholicism is the safest, indeed the only, antidote against the 
many brands of opium which are being so sedulously peddled. 

In to-day’s world the Catholic must lead a sincere and thorough 
Catholic life, with full acceptance of Christ’s truth, as safeguarded and 
explained within the Catholic Church, and of the unique status and 
character of that Church. This is his first responsibility and 
contribution. 


Moral Principles 


ET to say that a man’s religion must be personal is not the same 

as saying that religion is a personal matter. These are in fact 
two very different statements. The assumption that religion is a 
personal affair, that, in the words of the atheistic King of Prussia, 
every man should be free to go to heaven in his own way, is one that has 
had strong support from the Protestant principle of private judgment. 
Not only has it made men reject every notion of religious authority, 
especially the conception of a visible and corporate Church, established 
by Christ Himself and continuing throughout human history. It has 
also let them draw a distinction between private and public life, 
between the sphere of individual behaviour, in which they recognized 
that they were subject to the moral law, and the sphere of public life, 
where they acted as if the moral law had little if any relevance. We 
have long had this divorce between men in their private capacities 
and in their public relations, whether as owners, employers, officials or 
politicians. It has always been difficult to discipline power, even when 
rulers acknowledged, as they did in Christendom, that they were under 
the law, and accepted, though they might resist its decisions, a moral 
and spiritual authority in the Holy See. To-day it is harder than 
ever to control and discipline power. Power has far greater and more 
terrible weapons. It has become a monstrous, frightening thing, a 
new Frankenstein, which seems to drag its puny masters along with it 
rather than submit to their regulation. On the other hand—at least 
outside the Catholic Church—men have increasingly lost hold of those 
moral principles which alone can discipline power. If power cannot 
be made subordinate to law and principles, there is no protection 
against its misuse. Twentieth century power has gone even further. 
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COMMENTS 3 


It has created its own morality, its ethics of Nazism or Communism, 
in which morality is subjected to the requirements and interests of 
power itself, and truth and right and justice mean nothing more than 
what suits or furthers those interests. Speaking in May, 1946, to the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, Mr. Attlee referred to the 
grave deterioration in the standards of national and international 
behaviour : 

We have seen arise Governments that not only did not follow but 
professedly and openly disregarded all the moral precepts on which our 
Christian civilization has been founded. These rulers did not profess 
to believe in truth or justice, pity or love. We see in the world to-day 
the bitter fruit of the following of false gods. 


This is very true, but the question is not as simple as that. It is prudent 
to pause and reflect before we throw copious stones across the Channel 
into Continental countries. Nearly thirty years ago, the judicial 
tribunal of the House of Lords declared that “‘ Christianity is no longer 
part of the law of England.” Our civilization is indeed Christian in 
origin and development, far more Christian than many a speaker who 
links the two words properly realizes. Yet how much attention is paid 
to God, to the moral law and to Christian teaching in national and 
international affairs? Catholics have been shocked—and many non- 
Catholics with them—at the general ignoring of basic moral considera- 
tions and spiritual ideas in the meetings of the United Nations 
Organization. This is no happy augury for the future. 


A Year’s Work 


HE United Nations Organization has now been working for a 

full year. For more than that time the victor Powers have been 
preparing peace treaties. At last, some of these treaties—with Italy, 
Roumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Finland—have been agreed on. 
Politics is the art of the “ possible,”’ and history warns us that we must 
not expect too much from conference and congress. Balancing the 
accounts for 1946, there is much on the debit side—delays, squabbles, 
an atmosphere of fear and intrigue, a fundamental disagreement on the 
rights of individuals, a sorry, if perhaps inevitable, acceptance of the 
Sait accompli. On the credit side, there is more than is immediately 
obvious ; perseverance, honest efforts to make a settlement that will 
not cripple the ex-enemy countries and to provide some measure of 
** democratic ” freedom—this in the face of the fears and suspicions 
and intrigues, already mentioned. If the early autumn meetings in 
Paris were more or less a failure, the later meetings in the United States 
have been a relative success. The Russians have been persuaded to 
make greater concessions than seemed likely. Indeed, their representa- 
tives are having lessons in international procedure which should open 
their eyes to the realities of the situation and show them that, if they 
desire normal relations with other Powers, they must learn to behave in 
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a more normal intérnational manner. The Russian alternation 
between policies of stubbornness and conciliation is mainly tactical and 
is dictated at the moment by the delicate situation inside Russia, 
caused by the chronic illness of M. Stalin. However, the present con- 
ciliatory mood has brought concessions that are valuable and make it 
less difficult to approach the critical question of a peace settlement for 
Germany. It is partly due to the much firmer stand adopted during 
the past eight months by the United States and to the growing identity 
of foreign policy between the United States and Britain. Though 
U.N.O. has not yet achieved much, and cannot do so until the peace 
treaties are ratified, it has powerful forces behind it. The United 
States, Britain and the countries of Central and South America are 
solid in its support, while smaller countries look to it for the establish- 
ment of a stable world order. It would be more effective and more 
representative if neutral countries were at once admitted to member- 
ship ; and among those neutral countries, Spain. 


The Spanish Trouble 


HE United Nations have wasted a great deal of time over Spain. 

In June, 1946, a sub-committee of the Security Council submitted 
a report and came to the obvious conclusion that, whatever conditions 
inside Spain might be, they constituted no threat to the peace of the 
world and consequently provided no ground for any action by the 
United Nations. In December, this question was re-opened. The 
Political Committee of U.N.O. accepted a Belgian proposal that mem- 
ber States should at once recall their Ambassadors and Ministers from 
Madrid—a proposal: adopted by 27 votes to 7, with 10 abstentions, 
among them the United States. To this proposal was added a clause 
that if, within a reasonable time, a Government deriving authority 
from the consent of the people and committed to observance of the 
fundamental freedoms and the holding of free elections had not been 
established in Spain, the Security Council would re-examine the 
Spanish problem. The British delegation refused to vote for this, on 
the ground that its Government would be no party to empty threats. 
Another resolution was brought before the Political Committee which 
recommended a severance of diplomatic relations with Spain ; this 
was rejected on a parity vote, with twenty votes in favour and twenty 
against, with 10 abstentions. Spain is becoming a King Charles’ Head 
with the United Nations, who are being sidetracked into fatuous 
discussions of this situation, which prevents them from considering more 
important and more relevant issues. What could be said profitably 
by U.N.O. about Spain, was said by the sub-committee of the Security 
Council six months ago. The rest is misfortune. It is particularly 
indecent that the delegate of M. Bierut’s Polish Government should be 
sO prominent in these Spanish discussions. For he represents a 
Government, that has not been elected and derives no “ authority 
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from the consent of the people,” that is committed to no “‘ observance 
of the fundamental freedoms ”’ and certainly. does not observe them, 
and is doing all it can to sabotage from the start the “ free and un- 
fettered elections ” which it is pledged tohold. The British and Ameri- 
can Governments have spoken their minds plainly about the faked and 
phoney elections recently staged in Bulgaria and Roumania. Dr. 
Maniu, leader of the Roumanian Peasant Party, has demanded fresh 
elections in Roumania, because those heid on November roth were a 
disgusting farce. Actually, Dr. Maniu declared, only sixteen and a half 
per cent. voted for the Government bloc instead of the 75 per cent., 
which was the fraudulent “‘ official’ figure. Mr. Mayhew stated in 
the House of Commons that these elections were neither free nor fair. 
In Poland, the proportion that would support M. Bierut’s Communist 
Party, with its few satellite groups, would be far less in any election 
that was ‘free and unfettered.”” The Polish Communists fully 
know this ; that is why they have delayed the elections by any and 
every subterfuge and have been trying through dishonesty and terror- 
ism to win them in advance. That a man like Dr. Lange, representing 
this pro-Soviet clique, should present the anti-Spanish case in 
U.N.O. is to make honest men sympathise with General Franco. This 
continuous discussion of Spain at U.N.O. and the fact that it is brought 
forward by this kind of advocate is doing very great harm to the United 
Nations Organization among people who are not fooled by Soviet 
propaganda. If U.N.O. debates are to sink to this level of chicanery, 
then men’s hopes from and respect for U.N.O. will rapidly decline. 
The British and American Governments are not going to intervene 
in Spain, nor will they allow any other Government to do so. That is 
both sound and obvious policy. It would be a good thing if they said 
this bluntly in the General Assembly of U.N.O. This would imply 
no direct approval of the Franco Government. It would mean that 
they do not want civil disturbance in Spain, just as the people of 
Spain do not want it, though nothing would better please Russia and 
her satellites. The internal situation in Spain may evolve in the 
direction of a constitutional monarchy or even a constitutional republic. 
But interference from outside will not bring this about. Its result 
at preSent is to rally the great majority of Spaniards behind General 
Franco. The most useful move which U.N.O. could make with regard 
to Spain would be to invite her to join the U.N.O. There would then 
be a better opportunity of influencing Spain in the direction of 
*‘ democracy,”’ if such be indeed the genuine intention, by associating 
her with U.N.O. than by making her an outlaw, mainly because Spain 
is a terra ingrata to Soviet Russia. 

Writing in the Evening Standard for December 18th, Viscount Temple- 
wood, whom no one would accuse of prejudice in Franco’s favour 
and whose recent book on Spain showed a certain personal prejudice 
against him, pointed out the silliness of the action taken by U.N.O. 
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United opposition to Spain, instigated as it plainly is from Moscow, 
has had the result that Franco “ to-day is stronger than he has been 
for three years.” The first lesson to be learnt, Lord Templewood 
considers, is “ the folly of threatening obstinate Spaniards. Spaniards, 
like Spanish mules, kick back if you attempt to drive them along 
a road that they have not chosen for themselves.” But why, it might 
be asked, is U.N.O. attempting to treat the Spanish people like Spanish 
mules? Surely it will merit whatever kicks it receives. The second 
piece of folly is that there is no agreement about the next step. The 
writer recalled the saying of Mr. Page, American Ambassador to 
Britain during the 1914-1918 war: “ Do not first shake your fist and 
then wag your little finger.” We should not forget that the closed 
fist that is being shaken in the Spanish face is the Communist sign 
and symbol. Viscount Templewood will remember, more than most 
men, the failure of the sanctions policy against Italy. That is clear 
from his statement that “ all the suggested methods of direct action 
are either too dangerous to adopt or too ineffective to achieve their 
object.” His final solution is to “‘ ignore ” General Franco—a policy 
just as futile as that of intervention, which he rightly decries. What 
he terms Spanish “ obstinacy” might equally be called Spanish 
“pride,” and this is no individual conceit but a pride in the history, 
traditions, culture, religion and heritage of Spain. You will not win 
over the Spanish people either by the closed fist (they have vivid 
memories of the atrocities which that brought them in the civil war) 
or the cold shoulder. 


A Bill of Rights 


OR some time work has been proceeding in the U.N.O. on a 

Bill of Human Rights, a Magna Carta, not for one country but for 
the entire world. What chance there is of its adoption and, still more, 
of respect for its provisions in totalitarian countries as in countries as 
yet undeveloped, it is impossible to say. But if there should be, as 
indeed there should, a uniform system of international law, binding 
upon all States in their mutual dealings, it seems reasonable to hope 
that international collaboration can sufficiently advance to admit of 
certain common standards, accepted by Governments in their deal- 
ings with their own subjects. Whether these standards could ever be 
maintained against a Government that ignored or outraged them, is 
again a difficult question. Yet the idea behind this Bill of Human 
Rights is excellent. Of partly liberal and partly Christian inspiration, 
it does start with the assumption that such things as Human Rights 
exist. It recognizes that the individual human person has a position 
and dignity, that is not conferred upon him by secular authority and 
that accordingly secular authority is not justified in taking away. He 
has these rights as a human person—the right to live, and freely ; tomarry 
and establish a family; freely to associate with his fellow-men; tocare for 
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and educate his children and to have a say in the education provided 
for them, to own property, to administer and bequeath it, to have 
religious liberty as against the State. The exercise of these rights may 
be restricted at times on account of public necessity or the common 
good. But restriction is not abolition. Fundamentally, these rights 
belong to a human person, because he has a primary purpose in life, 
which is concerned with God. His rights inhere in him as God’s 
creature, capable of being elevated through grace to a higher status of 
association and friendship with his Creator. Catholic teaching fully 
acknowledges the authority of the State as natural and necessary. 
Yet it puts the emphasis not upon the State as against the individual, 
rather on the individual as against the State. Certainly, the indi- 
viduals are not there for the State ; they are not mere units in its com- 
position. It is a society, to which they belong, naturally and 
necessarily, but its function is to provide conditions by means of which 
they can fulfil their primary purpose and exercise their fundamental 
rights. It can make demands of them and, owing to the complexity 
of modern life, the State may well be justified in making larger de- - 
mands upon its citizens than in the simpler circumstances of the past. 
None the less, there is a limit, and a limit which to-day can easily be 
transgressed. The major problem of politics is to reconcile and find 
a due balance between Authority and Liberty. Modern science has 
made itself an all too willing handmaid of Authority, with the result 
that it is liberty, not authority, which is now endangered. The threat 
to liberty is increased by Socialism which believes that a controlled 
economy is the only reasonable and free economy and, by an odd in- 
version of ideas, that genuine liberty is possible only within a Socialist 
society, that is where everything is controlled. Nineteenth century 
individualism certainly denied effective liberty to very many because 
of economic circumstances. Twentieth century Socialism is denying 
effective liberty to everybody, confusing liberty with an enforced and . 
regimented equality. It is significant that the Church which, during 
the nineteenth century, stressed the importance of Authority as against 
revolution and disorder, is now, in the twentieth century, the champior 
of Liberty, because of the excessive claims of the modern State. 


Reflection in Political Parties 


HIS emphasis on liberty finds concrete expression in the Christian 

political parties which play so significant a part in the regenera- 
tion of the Continent. As has been noted more than once in these 
editorial columns, they are in part a continuance of parties which 
existed prior to 1939 and in part a new development. Despite a basic 
unity, they admit variety. In Belgium and Holland where, under the 
German occupation, the national character has remained steady, the 
Catholic parties continue to be much what they were in 1939. They 
are conservative, on the whole, but as they have the support of Catholic 
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Trade Unions, particularly in Belgium, they are concerned with social 
reform and the betterment of material conditions. ‘They are Monarch- 
ist and anti-Socialist. In France, with M.R.P. the accent is different. 
M.R.P. is less conservative, perhaps because in France there is less that 
calls for conservation ; its social programme is more radical. In 
Italy and Austria, the Christian parties have found their own balance 
between tradition and reform. Yet throughout there is a strong in- 
sistence upon Human Rights. The nationalization of this or that may 
be considered essential or at least suitable ; this has to be controlled, 
and this strictly rationed. Circumstances will vary. But, behind these 
circumstances, they are adamant that the human individual must be 
secured in his essential rights, and that these rights must be both 
respected and safeguarded by authority. In spite of controls here and 
there, called for by present condjtions, they are working for the greater 
freedom and independence of the individual—not of a few individuals 
so that they may exploit others but of the human person in himself. 
In other words, they envisage a freedom which is compatible with order, 
and not that widespread extension of order which, in the long run, is 
incompatible with freedom. 

It is a great pity that the importance of these Christian parties is 
not more adequately realized in Britain. This is due partly to the 
dissociation in the English mind between religion and political. life— 
a dissociation which makes of the former a purely personal matter— 
and partly to the shortsighted and unhistorical habit of accepting any 
Continental party, that has the label of Socialist or Social-Democrat, 
as the equivalent of the British Labour Party. Such an identification is 
unreal. The greatest force behind the growth of the Labour Party, to 
begin with, was a Christian one, the Marxist influence was subsidiary. 
On the Continent, however, the spirit of the Socialist parties was always 
fundamentally Marxist and anti-religious. There are closer affinities 
between some of these Christian parties and the majority of the Labour 
Party of Britain than between the latter and these Socialist groups. 
The Labour Party is interested in the reconstruction of the Continent 
on what it would deem ‘“‘ democratic” lines; so are these Christian 
parties. Yet, particularly in the British zone of Germany, has the 
Labour Government favoured German Socialists. As the elections in 
the British, as also in the French and American, zones gave a majority 
to the Christian Democratic Union, this policy of party favour is as 
undemocratic as it was unwise. It was no doubt a good thing to invite 
Herr Schumacher and some other Social-Democrats to Britain as 
guests of the Labour Party, though the French were annoyed and the 
Russians declared that Herr Schumacher was being groomed as the 
anti-Communist leader of North Western Germany. Herr Schu- 
macher has himself an unimpeachable political record, far better 
than the general record of his party, always the advocate of German 
unity under Prussia and very subservient during the First World War. 
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Britain’s case would have been stronger had invitations been given 
also to men like Dr. Adenauer and Herr Kaiser, of the Christian 
Democratic Union. 

One feature of this visit of the German Socialists to England is 
very disquieting. There would appear to be a connection between 
it and the announcement of the British Government’s plans for the 
nationalisation of German industry in the British zone. This the 
German Socialists want. It is part of their programme, as it is part 
of the Government programme in Britian. Yet, by what authority 
can the British Government claim to do this in Germany? The 
German people have not voted for it, witness the fact that in the 
elections in all three Western and Southern zones, the Christian 
Democratic Union gained a majority. And this party is opposed to 
nationalisation, as are other smaller parties. Those in favour are 
merely the Socialists and Communists ; and they have no mandate 
from the German people, since they have no majority. Nor can the 
German Socialists get away with the argument that the war was 
started by German capitalists, for these were only the instruments 
of a highly organized and highly socialised Third Reich under Hitler. 
Further, it is very doubtful whether the British Government realises 
what it is doing, in agreeing to this plan of nationalisation for the 
British zone. The curse of Germany was its centralisation and its 
administrative and industrial efficiency. If you wish to make the 
German danger more remote, you must encourage—if not separatism, 
at any rate local enterprise and decentralisation. The history of 
Germany during the past hundred years has been a struggle between 
the centralising and the more local tendencies, which were strong. 
Prussia was the centralising force and by the growth of its influence 
and power, compared with those of Austria, Bavaria, etc., it unified 
and centralised the German countries, and thus made Germany so 
powerful a force for war. Nationalisation in the British zone will 
dispossess some of the more wealthy Germans (further than this some 
of our ministers cannot apparently see), but it will place in the hands 
of the eventual government of Germany a highly centralised economic 
and political power. That this should be so is bad for us; the 
Germans have not even asked for it. To introduce it would be an 
action in defiance of what we profess to understand as ‘‘ democracy ”’ ; 
it might well prove a disaster for us in years to come. 


Minorities and Majorities 


RECENT debate in the House of Lords touched upon the 
question of minority rights and of basic liberties which should be 
guaranteed under the supervision of U.N.O. Among these rights was 
that of religious liberty. This was interpreted by the Archbishop of 
York as involving not only liberty to worship according to conscience 
but also the freedom to teach and preach. This part of the debate 
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was pointed towards Moslem countries, like Egypt, where Christians 
have a certain liberty of religious practice but have in effect no freedom 
to preach or teach to others. It is important in this much-debated 
question of religious liberty to realize that what is claimed or might be 
claimed is religious freedom over against the secular power, for it is the 
secular power which refuses to grant this freedom. The peace treaties 
concluded after the First World War did admirable work in insisting 
upon minority guarantees ; and the League of Nations was able, in 
many cases though not in all, to secure that the provisions of these 
treaties were carried through. The Second World War has 
widened breaches and embittered tensions, with the result that minor- 
ities have suffered and are suffering atrociously. Slovaks are perse- 
cuted by Czechs, Croats by the Tito Government, while the wholesale 
expulsion of Germans and Hungarians from Czechoslovakia and of 
Germans out of the territories annexed by the Bierut Government of 
Poland, has been thoroughly inhuman in conception and in practice. 
It may be argued that the Germans have been the most sinister 
advocates of this racial policy and that accordingly they are now 
taking their own medicine. But that is a line of argumént which no 
Christian can pursue for long. The horrible Soviet experiments in 
what is termed “ social engineering ” and which have resulted in the 
transfer of whole populations into Siberia, are ghastly manifestations 
of modern power and at the same time violently unChristian denials 
both of the dignity and the fellowship of men. Minorities need pro- 
tection. There was always a likelihood that democracy, based upon 
the rule of the majority, would create this problem. 

To-day, however, the world is also confronted with the opposite 
problem, the reasonable protection of the majority. Fascism or neo- 
democracy, as understood in Eastern Europe, is a system founded 
upon the rule of the majority by a minority ; and this minority is not 
elected save through some spurious system of one-party candidates or 
faked ballots. The State is, in these instances, controlled by one 
political party (Fascist or Nazi or Communist), a minority party— 
often a very small party—and through the State machinery and a 
party militia as well as a security police the party exercises absolute 
control over the people. This is the new democracy. It is Red in Russia, 
as it was Black in Italy and Brown in Germany. It is the modern 
tyranny, made all the more horrible and efficient because of the 
scientific and technical means employed, and the psychological 
methods used to affect and influence mind and soul as well as body. 
The Bill of Human Rights, already discussed, will need powerful 
international backing if it can even begin to tackle this problem of 
minority control. It is this ruthless minority control which is the major 
problem in Poland, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
to-day, as also in Soviet Russia. 
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Issues become Clearer 


ITH the invasion of Europe in 1944 and the end of the European 

war in 1945, it was widely assumed that the Continental coun- 
tries would go politically ‘‘ Left,” as a reaction against what was 
considered “ Right,” namely Nazism and Italian Fascism. The 
employment of the terms “ Left’ and “ Right ” in this context was, 
of course, misleading and unreal since “ Fascism” has far closer 
affinities with Communism than with any conservative party or 
movement of the traditional “ Right.” Europe did not go “ Left” 
as certain prophets thought, save in France, where the Communists 
were strong prior to 1939, and Czechosiovakia. Elsewhere, people 
reacted against the “ Left”? and, were Russian pressure not in evi- 
dence, the reaction would have been more decisive. The most 
striking feature of post-war Continental politics was the emergence 
of these Christian parties, at once conservative and progressive, whose 
réle was most naturally a central one. These parties, especially in 
Italy and France, were ready to work with other parties, even the 
Communists. In France, the M.R.P. had a programme that, by 
British standards, was radical, and they used a radical speech. How- 
ever, developments in 1946 have made it obvious that this collaboration 
with Communists could not and can not last. The issues are being 
defined and clarified all the time. This process is assisted by the 
decline of parties midway between the Communists and M.R.P. in 
France, first of the Radical-Socialists—traditionally bourgeois. and 
anti-clerical—though at the most recent elections, this party gained 
a few seats, and, in the second place, of the Socialists, the party of 
M. Blum, who is leader of the caretaker government for the next 
few weeks. This decline of what proclaimed itself to be the workers’ 
party means that a large number of Socialist votes have been transferred 
to the Communists, also that those who vote “ Left ” are voting more 
definitely and uncompromisingly “ Left.”” No doubt, the change is 
due principally to the great hold which'the Communists have secured 
upon the French Trades Unions, which they are said to control to 
the extent of 85 per cent. On the other hand, many Right wing 
Socialists are turning to the M.R.P. or other central movements, 
conscious to what extent their previous party is affected by Communist 
influence or declining because of Communist opposition. The M.R.P. 
has lost some support to the Part Republicain de la Liberté on the grounds 
that M. Bidault, though a man of great integrity and personal prestige, 
was too conciliatory towards the Communists. It is less likely now 
that this policy of conciliation will be continued. The same develop- 
ment has been taking place in Italy. In the most recent elections, 
the Christian Democrats lost ground—ground that was occupied by 
parties more to the “ Right,” notably the newly-baptized Qualunquisti, 
because it was held that Signor De Gasperi, the Christian Democrat 
Prime Minister, was too ready to appease the Italian Communists. 
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One section of the Christian Democrats, led by Count Stefano Jacini, 
is adopting a much stiffer attitude towards the Prime Minister and 
towards the Italian Communists, with whom a large portion of the 
Italian Socialists is making commen cause. Here again, within the 
Italian Socialists, there is some danger of schism, between a majority 
that will follow Signor Nenni into closer co-operation with Commun- 
ists and an important minority which may declare its independence 
and be willing to work with the Christian Democrats. It was said 
not long ago that the future of Europe lies between the doctrines 
of Lenin and Aquinas. Put very crudely, that is how a great number 
of Continental people regard the major issue of to-day. 


A most timely Work 


HE report presented at the meeting of the Catholic Council for 

Polish Relief was very encouraging. The Council was called 
into existence in 1946 by His Eminence Cardinal Griffin to co-ordinate 
and render more effective the various Catholic societies connected 
with relief or liaison work with the Poles. Good work has been done 
in the past by the Anglo-Polish Catholic Association, by the Catholic 
Committee for Poland, and other bodies. The Catholic Committee 
for Relief Abroad has been able, with some regularity, to despatch 
supplies to Poland, where they are distributed by Caritas. This new 
Catholic Council for Polish Welfare is confronted at the moment with 
several serious problems here in Britain. One of these is care for a 
large number of Polish young men and women, and children, who 
were sent to Germany to work as slave labourers, so that many of 
them have had no chance whatsoever of education or training for 
civilian life. They are at present housed and provided for in camps 
in Britain ; the question of further help for them has to be tackled, 
and it must be of special interest to their fellow Catholics. A second 
problem arises from the great number of Poles who have recently 
arrived from Italy. They, too, are in settlement camps, where they 
live under camp conditions, with few of what might be termed domestic 
amenities, and with the sense that they are strangers and foreigners 
in an unknown land. This feeling is particularly acute, since through- 
out their years of wandering (some of them from Siberia through Iran 
and the Near East, North Africa and Italy), they had looked forward 
to their eventual arrival in Britain as a home-coming, not perhaps 
quite the home-coming of their hearts’ desire but at any rate as a 
coming to a “ home from home.” Plans are afoot to organize closer 
contacts between these Poles and Catholics here, and it is hoped that 
any Catholic, who has the opportunity, will do whatever he or she 
can to help these Poles and to make them feel “‘ at home.” 
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WHAT IS EXISTENTIALISM ? 


than one can give a definition of idealism which would at the 
same time cover the Platonic idealism, the Cartesian idealism 

(so far as Descartes can be called an idealist), the idealism of Berkeley, 

that of Hegel and that of Husserl.’ If one gives a description of the 

philosophy of Kierkegaard, one is certainly not giving a description 
of the philosophy of Sartre ;_ if one gives the main lines of Heidegger’s 

Sein und Zeit, one is very far from thereby giving an account of the 
philosophical ideas of Karl Jaspers; and if one explains the existential- 
ism of Camus, one is not explaining that of Gabriel Marcel. (Tocom- 

plicate matters, Heidegger has asserted roundly that his philosophy 
is not an existential philosophy, while Jaspers has protested that to 

associate his name with that of Heidegger, as though they were both 
trying tp do the same thing, is to misinterpret the philosophies of 
both.) One cannot say simply that existentialism is the philosophy 
of existence, since Thomism also is a philosophy of existence (indeed 

M. Gilson remarks that it is the only truly existentialist philosophy 
he knows), and when some one asks what existentialism is, he or she 
is certainly not asking what Thomism is. Nor can one say that 
existentialism is the philosophy of human existence and leave it 
at that, not only because the Roman Stoics and the Epicureans deal 
with human existence, but also because human existence is not 
precisely the same for Martin Heidegger or for Jean-Paul Sartre 
as it is for Gabriel Marcel. In his lecture on Existentialism and 
Humanism M. Sartre asserts that the existentialists have this in 
common that they affirm the priority of existence to essence ; but 
if one interprets this as meaning that man is what he makes himself, 
that man is free, the existentialists are not alone in making this asser- 
tion, even if the terms used are peculiar to them, while if one takes 
it in relation to the rest of Sartre’s philosophy, as involving atheism 
and the denial of a Creator, the assertion could not be attributed 
to Gabriel Marcel, whom Sartre explicitly recogniz& as an existen- 
tialist in the very lecture to which I have referred. 

There is, then, no single existentialist philosophy, an account of 
which would answer the question at the head of this article. There 
are, however, certain themes which are common to those philosophers 
who are generally termed existentialists, and it is the purpose of this 
article to describe some of these. One might indeed treat these 
themes simply in the abstract, but it seems tp me preferable to con- 
sider the historical context in which they arose, especially if existential- 
ism is a philosophical movement, with a certain historical back- 
ground, rather than a single philosophy.j This method of treatment 
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necessarily means that only certain aspects of the existentialist move- 
ment can be considered, and it may be as well to state at the beginning 
that I intend to confine myself more or less exclusively to one line 
of development in the movement, leaving out of account the Catholic 
existentialists like Gabriel Marcel, not out of any depreciation of the 
latter’s philosophy, but on a principle of economy and because’ most 
people, when they ask what existentialism is, are referring to Heidegger, 
Jaspers, and more particularly Sartre and Camus, rather than to the 
Catholic Marcel or the Russian Orthodox Berdiaeff. 

A further preliminary remark is advisable. As already men- 
tioned, Heidegger will not allow that his philosophy is strictly an 
existentialist philosophy, since his main aim in Sein und Zeit was the 
investigation of the problem of being, the construction of an ontology, 
and his investigation of man, of human existence, was undertaken 
only as a necessary starting-point for the wider problem. This is 
doubtless quite true, but the second volume of Sein und Zeit has not 
appeared and it is at least arguable that the contents of the first 
volume have made any widening of the problem impossible. In 
any case this first volume, which shows the marked influence of 
Kierkegaard and which has itself greatly influenced the thought of 
Sartre, affords ample justification for treating Heidegger as to all 
intents and purposes an existentialist philosopher. Heidegger starts 
with a consideration of the problem of being and only then, in order 
to be able to solve the problem, proceeds to a consideration of Dasein, 
the human reality but Sartre also starts with a consideration of 
being (in L’ Etre et le Néant), though he claims to be and is recognized 
as an existentialist philosopher/ 

** Our starting-point is the subjectivity of the individual,” says 
Sartre. This cryptic assertion, which has nothing to do with sub- 
jective idealism, can be elucidated by the following considerations. 
S¢ren Kierkegaard (1813-1855), during his period at the university, 
studied the philosophy of Hegel, according to which, as usually 
interpreted, the important thing in the history of man is not the 
individual, his desires, his choices, his private thoughts, but the 
onward march of the cosmic Reason, the Absolute or ‘‘ God,” which 
manifests itself primarily in the universal, the supra-individual, in 
the Nation-state, for example, or, on the highest level, in the history 
of philosophy, which is not simply the succession of the private ideas 
of individual philosophers, but the progressive self-unfolding of the 
universal Reason in and through the human mind. In other words, 
in the philosophy of Hegel the importance of the individual is reduced 
to a minimum, as it is in the philosophy of Spinoza, and it was against 
this minimization of the individual that Kierkegaard revolted. 
Instead he proclaimed the reality of the individual, the man who 
actually exists, the man who above all can choose, who is free to choose, 
and who is responsible for his choice. This man is indeed a creature 
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of God, but he is free to reject God, as he is free to accept Him. In 
place, therefore, of the tendency shown by metaphysical philosophy 
(i.e. Hegel), to merge God and the individual in an impersonal 
Absolute, Kierkegaard asserted the two “ subjects,” the transcendent 
antl personal God on the one hand, the free and individual human 
subject on the other. ‘‘ This notion of the particular man before God, 
speculative philosophy never gets into its head”: it turns God 
into the impersonal Absolute and the individual man into Man or 
Humanity and then tends to merge or confuse the two. There is a 
relation between the two, of course, since man is a creature of God 
and stands to Him as creature to Creator, this relation being the real 
truth about man; but man is free to “choose” himself or not to 
“‘choose”’ himself. To choose oneself (at first hearing a nonsensical 
phrase) means to recognize and accept freely one’s relation to God; to 
recognize the relation and to refuse to “ choose” it, to accept it 
freely, is defiance and sin: not to recognize it at all is not to know 
oneself, not to be able to make the only really important choice. 
** Existence ”’ is really the individual making his profoundest choice, 
not the choice whether to go for a walk or to stop in, not even whether 
to get married or to remain unmarried, but the choice between being 
himself and refusing (stupidly, of course, but defiantly) to be what 
he is, a creature of God. Individuality and freedom of choice, 
subjectivity, cannot be digested by speculative philosophy, and yet 
they are the plainest facts, on which speculative philosophy suffers 
shipwreck. | 

Kierkegaard’s religious philosophy, then, with its categories of 
the Individual and of Freedom or Choice, was a reaction against 
the speculative philosophy of Hegel in particular ; but it is sympto- 
matic of a movement which was to extend far beyond Kierkegaard 
and in a very different direction. With the weakening of religious . 
belief, with the coming in fact of that mental situation which Nietzsche 
expressed in the famous phrase “‘ God is dead,” youth (or that section 
of student youth which was no longer firmly Christian) tended to 
look for guidance in life and for a final Weltanschauung to philosophy. 
There is no doubt that some of the prestige enjoyed by the great 
speculative philosophers of Germany was due to the fact that they 
seemed to offer a substitute for religion, in which romanticism did 
not degenerate into pietism and reason took the place of authority. 
Political considerations contributed, especially in the case of Fichte, 
but the grand scale metaphysical systems of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century certainly seemed to many to offer all the benefits 
of a theological mental background without any of its apparent dis- 
advantages. However, partly from purely philosophical reasons, partly 
from political reasons, partly owing to the advance of natural science, 
speculative philosophy fell into discredit, and there arose a tendency 
among philosophers to assimilate philosophy itself to science. Philoso- 
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phers either eschewed metaphysics and confined themselves to con- 
sidering, as “scientifically ’ as possible, the conditions and process 
of knowledge, or they represented philosophy as being simply the 
science of the sciences, a general science which organized and synthe- 
sised the results obtained by the special sciences. But neither Neo- 
Kantianism nor Positivism afforded that guidance in life which was 
expected of philosophy, and the youth naturally preferred to seek 
what they wanted in science itself rather than in the aridities of a 
truncated philosophy. But it soon became apparent that their hopes 
were doomed to disappointment, that science could afford them no 
guidance in life, no criterion of values. Max Weber pointed out 
that the sciences are characterised by a Wertfretheit, a freedom from 
valuations, that they deal with facts and not with values, even though 
they themselves depend on a valuation, namely belief in the value of 
knowledge. Moreover, science tends to regard man not as subject, 
not as freedom, but as object, as one item in the cosmos. For large 
sections of youth, then, religion, academic philosophy and science 
were all broken reeds, when it came to the conduct of human exist- 
ence. Many of the students and younger men of Germany after 
1918 and of modern France had or have no religious beliefs, while the 
shattering historical events of the century have made the Wertfretheit 
of science clear to all. From science no guidance in life can be 
obtained, nor from the type of philosophy represented by the Viennese 
Circle. If the world appears to one as a world without God and 
as a world without inherent value, the question inevitably arises how 
human existence can have any meaning or purpose in such a world, 
and the stage is set for a philosophy or philosophies which will offer 
some answer to the question. To quote Camus: Juger que la vie 
vaut ou ne vaut pas la peine d’étre vécue, cest répondre a la question fonda- 
mentale de la philosophie. One can say that existentialists like Heidegger, 
Sartre and Camus themselves represent the state of mind from which 
this question is born and that they proffer an answer or answers 
within the limits allowed by the premisses of that state of mind. 
Now, in a world from which God has disappeared and which is 
consequently bereft of all absolute values and standards, two modes 
of conduct at least are open to a man (leaving out of account suicide 
which, according to Camus, is “ the only truly serious philosophical 
problem ’”’). First of all a man may try to forget, he may immerse 
himself in a comfortable bourgeois existence, joining himself to the 
crowd, sinking his individuality, refusing to look at the void which 
surrounds both the world and his own life. In this case he refuses to 
** choose himself,” he becomes not an individual but a member of 
the crowd, reducing his individuality and his inner freedom to a 
minimum. “A crowd,” says Kierkegaard, “in its very concept is 
the untruth, by reason of the fact that it renders the individual com- 
pletely impenitent and irresponsible, or at least weakens his sense of 
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responsibility by reducing it to a fraction.” To pass over Nietzsche, 
who also protested against the tendency to reduce man to a common 
level of mediocrity and anonymity, Heidegger took up again the 
same theme, drawing a distinction between man as the member of 
a group, socialized man (the “ one,’ Das Man, as opposed to the “ I,” 
the individual) and man as an individual, as responsible, as realizing 
and choosing freely his own nature. The second mode of conduct 
open to a man is thus to be an individual, an authentic individual, 
to see the truth clearly and to choose the truth, to choose himself, 
with his whole will. But whereas, for Kierkegaard, the authentic 
individual is the “‘ knight of faith,” for Heidegger, the secularized 
Kierkegaard, the authentic individual is the man who realizes and 
wills himself as a being destined for death and nothingness, the 
tragical man, who recognizes and accepts with his free will the tragedy 
of human existence, without seeking to blind or comfort himself 
through absorption in the life of the unthinking multitude or by 
taking refuge in religion, by faith in a non-existent God. It is really 
to the latter type of man, the authentic individual or the man who 
has the will to be the authentic individual, that the existentialists 
whom I am considering in this article address themselves. (Heidegger 
would, of course, protest that he is in no way a preacher or a secu- 
larized Kierkegaard but simply a philosopher, and that in distin- 
guishing the authentic individual from the man who is simply a 
member of the crowd, he does not mean to assert that the life of the 
one has greater value than the life of the other; but actually this 
is what his writing implies, just as Nietzsche, who professed to reject 
absolute values, clearly implied the objectivity of values when he 


_ distinguished the “ noble” from the herd.) 


Well, what can the atheistic philosopher say to atheistic youth, 
what guidance can he give them? First of all he will place clearly 
before them what they already feel or suspect or fear, that existence, 
that all being and human existence in particular, are gratuitous, 
meaningless and absurd. This may be done academically, as when 
Heidegger in Sein und Zeit analyses die Geworfenhett des Daseins, the 
fact that man has been “ thrown”? into the world and there aban- 
doned, and man’s nature as a being destined to death, as living a 
life which is a process between two voids, or as when Sartre in L’Eitre 
et le Néant shows the gratuitous and meaningless character of being. 
It is, however, often done pictorially, descriptively, as by Camus 
in his simple story L’Etranger or by Sartre in his novel La Nausée. In 
the former work the young Frenchman Mersault tells his own story, 
and as we read the account of the day by day experiences of his life, 
we obtain the impression of a somewhat naive and simple character, 
without ambitions, without strong passions, a rather ordinary young 
man. One day, however, which he is spending with friends on the 
sands of the Algerian coast, fate.manceuvres him into a situation 
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where he is alone with an Arab whose sister had been loved and 
cast off by his friend, Raymond, and who had followed Raymond 
from the town to the shore. Without premeditation, without any 
really deliberate intention, blinded and stupefied by the glare of the 
Algerian sun, Mersault kills the Arab with Raymond’s revolver, 
which he happens to have in his hand. He is arrested, tried, and 
as the result of a chain of circumstantial evidence which appears to 
belie his version of the affair, condemned to death. Camus does 
not develop the “moral” didactically (and wisely, since the book 
is a story, not a treatise), but through Mersault’s interview with 
the priest he suggests the absence of God, and through his fate the 
indifference of the world to the individual human life and indeed 
to all values, with the consequent inner loneliness of the individual. 
“In order that all may be consummated, in order that I may feel 
myself less alone, it only remains for me to hope that there may be 
many spectators on the day of my execution and that they may 
receive me with cries of hatred.” The same meaningless character 
of existence is depicted, though somewhat more artificially and 
didactically, in La Nausée of Sartre, though the emphasis is on the 
“* gratuitous ”” and purposeless nature of being in general rather than 
of human existence in particular. 
_ Secondly, the existentialist philosopher can point out that even 
though being and human life have no given meaning or value, since 
there is no God, man is free, is ‘‘ condemned ”’ to be free, that he is 
what he makes himself, that he can choose to live an authentic indi- 
vidual life or to sink into the herd, to be an anonymous member of 
Das Man. For Camus authentic existence is really defiance, and 
his hero is the tragic hero. Sisyphus, condemned by the gods to 
roll the stone up the niountain, only to see it roll down again and 
then to push it up again once more, differs from the workman in the 
factory who works day after day at the same tasks, not through the 
greater or less absurdity of his existence, since the existence of both 
is absurd, but by the fact that he realizes the absurdity of his exist- 
ence and is yet victorious over his destiny by willing it defiantly (as 
Mersault finally does in L’Ftranger), by saying ‘ yes’ to the series of 
acts which he has chosen and to their ineluctable consequences, 
without surrendering to the torment of despair or humbling himself 
before the gods. JI faut imaginer Sisyphe heureux, says Camus in Le 
Mythe de Sisyphe. (The influence of Nietzsche is clear.) Sisyphus 
has chosen his destiny, he is responsible : it is for him to ratify his 
own choice. 

It is difficult to say what Sartre’s final word on liberty may be, 
since the third volume of his Les Chemins de la Liberté has not yet 
appeared, and presumably we shall find in it a concrete description 
of what he understands by liberty in practice; but he has made it 
abundantly clear that choice is not for him the same thing as caprice. 
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There is indeed no absolute scale of values which can determine the 
direction choice should take, how I shall “ choose myself,” what 
I shall make of myself, or which can justify my choice (for in choosing 
I create my own values freely) ; but every man necessarily finds 
himself in a given situation and choice is inevitable. In Nazi Germany, 
for instance (this is not Sartre’s example, but the present writer’s), 
every man was in a situation where he had to choose either to support 
the Government and Party or not to support them. There is no 
absolute standard by which his choice could be justified or condemned 
(though Sartre insists that choice, as it involves the formation of an 
ideal, legislates ideally for all men, so that in “‘ engaging”? myself 
I ideally engage all men and am responsible for all) ; but choose 
he must. The important point is that the choice, be it what it may, 
should be authentic, fully individual, a true engagement and not mere 
conformism. I said earlier that existentialism, with the emphasis it 
places on the individual, on “‘ subjectivity” (thus re-echoing Kierke- 
gaard) is in part a revolt against the herd and the herd mentality ; 
but this does not at all mean that the authentic individual cannot 
choose to be a Communist or Nazi and remain such. If a man 
chooses to be a Communist (Sartre himself is no Marxist) with a 
fully individual choice, engages himself, joins the Party and works 
coherently for the Party, he is an authentic individual, while the 
man who never “ engages” himself, whose choices are motivated 
simply by conformism, and who never really chooses himself or makes 
anything of himself as an individual is little more than a cipher, a 
type. Brunet in L’Age de Raison, Gomez in Le Sursis have chosen, 
have engaged themselves, but Mathieu Delarue has not yet done so. 
If Lucien in L’Enfance d’un Chef had deliberately willed and chosen 
the sexual experience which came to him at Rouen, and had, so to 
speak, experienced that experience to the end, clearly and deliberately, 
or if his association with the Jeunesse Patriote had been the result 
of a real individual choice, he would to that extent have exercised 
his freedom ; but actually he never exercised his freedom in the 
real sense, for his experience at Rouen simply happened to him, 
while his joining the J.P. and his acts of antisemitism were no more 
than acts of conformism with the spirit and ways of his fellow-students. 
He did not become, through free choice, an authentic, a definite 
individual, with an individual essence created by his .existence, his 
liberty : he became un chef, a type, a “ one,” fit to join the worthies 
in the portrait gallery of the museum of "Bouville (in La Nausée), 
whose acts and lives were not those of individuals but of types, of 
socialised and stylised characters. 

The foregoing account of certain aspects of existentialism might 
well give the impression that its content is but slight, that it is not 
really a philosophy at all, but simply an attitude which cannot pro- 
perly be stated in abstract terms, but only suggested through the 
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medium of novels and plays. Such a conclusion, however, would 
not be accurate; since even though there is no one existentialist 
philosophy, Jaspers, Heidegger and Sartre are serious philosophers. 
Although the first-named has written much on philosophy, his main 
tendency has been to concern himself, more or less as an “ observer,” 
with the various possible existentialist attitudes and with the various 
possible Weltanschauungen which correspond to the nature and experi- 
ence of different men. Thus he has written a Psychologie der Weltan- 
schauungen and valuable works on Nietzsche and other such interesting 
figures. No Weltanschauung, no philosophy (Jaspers does not seem 
to be altogether consistent: in saying this) is demonstrable ; but 
every philosophy depends on choice, and so on Existence, on the 
unique individual (not the generalised self of psychology), which 
is indefinable and which is created by free choice. Heidegger, on 
the other hand, is professedly a positive philosopher, seeking a new 
ontology of being, and his Sein und Zeit is a sustained effort of philo- 
sophical analysis, written in the best German tradition of obscurity 
and peculiar terminology. I cannot recount the contents of the 
book here, but it may be as well to point out that to the attentive 
philosophical reader it reveals itself as a thoroughly disingenuous 
work. For example, Heidegger realizes that to attack Christian 
theism in the way that Nietzsche attacks it, is to imply that God 
is at least a real problem, even if it does not imply that He, as the 
object of attack, really exists. He omits all mention of God, then, 
and tries to prove atheism, not by any frontal attack on theism, 
but by implication: he tries in fact to show that the question of 
an infinite and transcendent Being cannot properly be raised at all. 
But it is evident to the careful reader that Heidegger carefully pre- 
pares the ground and loads his dice from the start, in order to attain 
the desired result, so that atheism, even if no mention is made of 
God, is one of the main themes of the book. Finally, Sartre, who 
was greatly influenced by the work of Heidegger, has produced 
several serious philosophical works, of which the most important is 
L’ Etre et le Néanit, an enormous volume of over seven hundred pages. 
There is much able and close reasoning in the work and not a few 
fine and acute phenomenological descriptions of, for example, /a 
mauvaise foi, as distinguished from le mensonge, and l’angotsse (Kierke- 
gaard’s dread or anguish, Heidegger’s die Angst), as distinguished 
from Ja peur ; but in spite of the merits of the book there is above all 
no satisfactory derivation of consciousness, /’étre-pour-sot, from being, 
brute, opaque, mindless, and without such a derivation of conscious- 
ness and liberty the atheistic system of the author cannot stand] 

{ However, in spite of the ontologies of Heidegger and Sartre, 
existentialism is primarily a doctrine of man and of human conduct, 
addressed above all to the deracinés, to the godless man who is yet 
convinced of his own uniqueness, individuality and liberty: it 
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strives to elucidate for him his situation and to make clear to him 
his possibilities.} But in the process of doing so does it not deny 
one of its major premisses, that there are no objective values, discovered 
and not created by the indivdual? Si j’ai supprimé Dieu le peére, il 
faut bien quelqu’un pour inventer les valeurs, remarks Sartre. Well, that 
we can understand : if there is no God, there are no absolute values. 
But on the other hand, it is impossible to avoid the impression that 
for Camus the tragic and heroic life of clear insight and defiance is 
of greater value than the comfortable life of bourgeois indifference 
and that for Sartre it is preferable, objectively preferable, to “ engage 
oneself’? as a Communist, for example, while realizing clearly at 
the same time that the world has no meaning of itself and the Com- 
munist Utopia may turn out to be mere moonshine, than to become 
a Communist out of sheer conformism or to refrain, as far as possible, 
from any engagement whatsoever ; and in this case the objectivity 
of the values of clear knowledge and of authentic choice are pre- 
supposed. What is more, Sartre admits it. He expressly declares 
that liberty has no other end than to will itself and that liberty is 
the foundation of all values, admitting in this way that liberty is 
an objective value. He thus permits himself to pass judgment on 
those who try to hide from themselves their total liberty, calling 


- them les laches, just as he passes judgment on those who try to hide 


from themselves the total “ gratuity ” of their existence, calling them 
les salauds. LI am not trying to catch M. Sartre out in formal in- 
consistencies ; my point is this, that he cannot avoid, and does 
not avoid presupposing the objectivity of certain values and that if 
there are any objective values, being cannot be simply meaningless 
and absurd.} It is not a question of showing that M. Sartre in one 
place says that man creates values and that elsewhere he presupposes 
the objective value of authentic liberty (by distinguishing the first 
assertion he could escape the charge of formal inconsistency, and in 
any case the detection of an inconsistency does not show which 
assertion is the true one){ but rather of showing that no one, not 
even M. Sartre, can avoid presupposing the objectivity of some 
values and that this fact makes it impossible to say that being is 
meaningless and absurd. Carry the argument far enough and it leads 
one to the assertion of a Principle of value, God) Quelles vieilleries !, 
M. Sartre would doubtless remark; but is not existentialism of the 
atheistic brand the fruit not simply of the decay of belief passively 
considered, but also of the will that God should not exist, of which 
Nietzsche speaks ? If God exists, man is free, but he is not “ totally ” 
free : if God does not exist, existence is “‘ absurd,”’ but man is totally 
free. The present existentialist and atheist philosophies will pass 
and become matter for the historian, but the impulses from which 
they spring will never become mere matter for the historian as long 
as the world lasts. , 

FREDERICK C, CopLEsToN. 
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THE OQUTLOOK FOR CATHOLICS 
IN INDIA 


INCE I have been back in England, after a long absence in 
Se a number of Catholics have told me that they have only 

a vague idea about the Catholic Church in that country, and 
usually they are curious to know how Indian Catholics view the 
present trend of events there, and how these are likely to affect Catholic 
interests. One can get a good idea of the Catholic Church in India 
by taking the Catholic Church as it is in the British Isles and then 
imagining that same community in a British Isles magnified to the 
size of Europe. There are 44 million Catholics in India (and a 
slightly smaller number of Protestants of various sects) scattered 
over the vast Indian peninsula among a total population of some 
400 millions. They are not scattered evenly any more than they 


are in the British Isles. Nearly two-thirds of the Catholics are in the © 


South of India, i.e., south of a line drawn from Goa to Madras, but 
there are large Catholic communities in and around Bombay, 
Calcutta, Ranchi, etc. and smaller communities in other Northern cities. 
There are other notable differences between Britain and India. 
The bulk of the non-Catholic population in India is non-Christian, 
mainly Hindu (300 millions) or Muslim (go millions). Then, Indian 
Catholics differ among themselves in language, dress and _ local 
custom, like the Catholics of different European countries. Even in 
the South, where they: are more concentrated, they differ in these 
respects, and also in Rite, for there are two Catholic Rites other than 
Latin, the Syro-Malabar and the Syro-Malankara. The common 
language for educated Catholics from different parts of the country 
is English, just as it has been hitherto for educated non-Christians. 
What is the social standing of Indian Catholics ? We must distin- 
guish between those whose ancestors have for many generations past 
been Catholic and those who have been converted as the result of 
modern missionary effort, and also we must deal separately with the 
big Syro-Malabar community. Of the Latin Catholics whose 
ancestors were converted by the Portuguese or by the early mission- 
aries the majority are poor, but a large number are well-to-do and 
prominent in business or in the professions. Especially where you 
have a Catholic college, affiliated to the local University, you find 
numerous and often distinguished Catholic lawyers, doctors and 
professors. Catholics, too, play their part in local government, and 
Bombay, for example, has had a Catholic at the head of the Municipal 
Corporation four times, though it is only in recent years that he has 
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been called “ the Mayor.” Last year Karachi also had a Catholic, 
and Madras a Protestant, Mayor. Modern Catholic missions ad 
paganos are mainly among the non-Hindu “ primitive tribes.” The 
most successful of these is the famous Chota Nagpur Mission of the 
Belgian Jesuits, and this mission has a fine system of schools and 
has recently started a university course at Ranchi. Already it has 
produced university graduates and even a few priests, but the bulk 
of the converts remain peasants and labourers. The Syro-Malabar 
community in the South, unlike the rest of Catholic India, includes 
a large proportion of the wealthy landowners and business men of 
the locality ; their ancestry goes back much further than that of the 
Portuguese converts. They, with other Christians, form the biggest 
minority in the Hindu Native State of Travancore, of which I shall 
have more to say later. 

_ In proportion to its size, the Christian community (Catholic and 
Protestant) is the best-educated community in India, but large 
numbers are still illiterate, especially.in country districts. Catholics 
alone had in 1941, 4,993 elementary schools, 435 middle schools, 
162 high schools for boys and 142 high schools for girls. The Jesuits 
have six big University colleges (St. Xavier’s, Bombay, has over 2,000 
students, though mostly non-Christian) and in the South there are 
two other Catholic University colleges for men. There are several 
smaller Catholic University colleges for women, three of them run 
by Indian nuns. Our schools and colleges are largely attended by 
non-Christians, chiefly Hindus, and in Bombay Parsees, and they 
greatly value our education ‘just as many Protestants do here. A 
large proportion of the prominent citizens of Bombay are old students 
of the Jesuit college, and the same is true to a greater or less extent 
of Calcutta and Madras. 

As a result the Catholic Church enjoys a high reputation for learn- 
ing and moral training, which will be of service to it in the new India. 
University authorities know they can rely on Christian professors 
for impartial honesty, which is not always found elsewhere, as some 
recent examination scandals have shown. Government, too, not 
infrequently has recourse to Catholic experts, especially in‘ scientific 
matters. 

Of the educated Catholics, perhaps a larger proportion than in most 
countries is absorbed by the service of the Church. There are nearly 
5,000 priests in India, of whom two-thirds are Indian; and there 
are over 10,000 nuns, of whom a much larger proportion is Indian. 
The Indian clergy compares favourably with that of any European 
country in most respects. The only exception I can think of is 
scholarship and literature. The Church in India has not yet pro- 
duced eminent scholars or religious writers, one reason being that 
all the clergy are usually needed for parochial work or teaching in 
Catholic schools. And at present, of course, the general standard 
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of literacy in the country is very low. There are good writers in 
English among Indian Catholics, as the files of Catholic journals 
there show, and some excellent preachers and public speakers. 
Bombay probably leads in this respect; its public meetings and 
celebrations are fully worthy of comparison with similar functions 
here. A few Catholic laymen have made valuable contributions to 
general literature, for example, Mr. M. Ruthnaswamy, Vice-Chancellor 
of Annamali University, Madras, an expert on the history and 
theory of government. A beginning has been made in the creation 
of an Indian Catholic Art by Mr. Angelo da Fonseca, and an exhibi- 
tion of his pictures recently held in Bombay showed particular skill 
and taste in Biblical illustration. 

The Catholic Hierarchy was established in India in 1886, and 
there are now 58 dioceses, etc., grouped in 10 ecclesiastical provinces. 
Three archdioceses and thirteen dioceses are entirely Indian. These 
are all in South India, and in other dioceses there the Indian clergy 
predominate. In the Bombay archdiocese all but two or three of 
the 81 parishes are in the hands of Indian clergy, and in June, this 
year, an Indian was consecrated as Auxiliary Bishop for Bombay, 
Mgr. Valerian Gracias, the first Indian to be consecrated in Central 
or Northern India. The enthusiasm with which this step was wel- 
comed by the Catholics of Bombay was very significant. Similarly 
in Madras the parochial clergy are practically all Indian. Indians, 
too, are at the head of Catholic schools and colleges and other institu- 
tions. Several Jesuit missions have Indian Superiors. In short, 
in Southern India the Church will soon be wholly Indian. 

Dioceses, etc., not yet considered ripe for Indianization are en- 
trusted to missionary religious orders from the West, as were formerly 
also the dioceses now Indianized. English Catholics should remember 
with gratitude that the evangelization of India—which, in a sense, 
was their responsibility—has been carried out by French, German, 
Belgian, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Swiss and other European 
missionaries of various religious orders, Jesuit, Capuchin, Carmelite, 
Foreign Missions of Paris and of Milan, etc. This, however, has 
had its advantages, e.g. in displaying the universality of the Catholic 
Church and in bringing to India something of the rich heritage of 
each of these nations. While the ordinary Indian makes no distinc- 
tion between one kind of Christian and another, educated Indians 
will certainly appreciate the difference between a Church that is 
so obviously Catholic and one that is a purely English affair. 

Indian Catholics are very devoted to their Church and for the 
most part regular in performing their religious duties. The war, 
of course, brought vast numbers of British and Allied Servicemen to 
India, and the Catholics among them were both edified and astonished 
to find in so many places a flourishing Catholic life, fine churches 
and well rendered services, educational institutions bigger than they 
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had ever seen before and all manner of charitable works. At Christmas 
and Easter the city churches are too small for the crowds of wor- 
shippers, and for several years now in Bombay a number of Midnight 
Masses have been celebrated in the open-air before a congregation 
of as many as 10,000. The archdiocese of Goa has always set a 
high standard in ecclesiastical things, but elsewhere, too, great cere- 
monies are performed with striking splendour and exactness. The 
consecration of Bishop Gracias in Bombay, referred to above, was 
remarkable as an example of a great religious ceremony beautifully 
carried out. Incidentally that ceremony was filmed and parts of it 
appeared in ‘‘ Indian News” on the screen in all public cinemas. 
Before coming to current developments and future prospects, a 
word must be said about “ tolerance” in India. Frequently Hindu 
writers and speakers boast of Indian tolerance. This boast is not 
unjustified; but it needs explanation. India is a land of many com- 
munities, each distinguished by its religion. Normally, their members 
mix freely and peaceably in business, in colleges, in the courts and 
so forth, but otherwise the communities are so many water-tight 
compartments. Social intercourse is for the most part confined to 
one’s community. That will help to explain how it is that non- 
Christians attending Catholic schools and colleges never even think 
of becoming Catholics themselves. It must be added that in social 
and domestic affairs, the religious law of Hindus and Muslims 
respectively is also their civil law, governing such things as property 
and inheritance. This naturally makes for serious complications 
when a member of the family changes his religion. Now India 
is tolerant in the sense that any religious community can live there 
in peace and practise its religious rites without interference from its 
neighbours. But when it comes to propagating one’s faith and 
trying to make converts from other religions, that is another matter. 
This is regarded by Hindus, Parsees, etc., very much as, in the political 
order, we look upon “aggression” by a foreign Power, and is 
resented as such. Recently, for example, in Bombay, the Parsee 
community, which is the most mild and friendly of our neighbours, 
was stirred to its depths by the conversion of two Parsee girls to the 
Catholic Faith, and conducted a vehement campaign, involving 
the Municipal Corporation, the University, and even the Governor. 
Such is the general Indian attitude towards conversions, but parti- 
cularly perhaps towards Christian conversions. As for Christian 
converts, they are completely ostracised by their former community, 
and in less civilized parts of the country may even be killed. Islam 
is a proselytizing religion, and on that account is all the more fiercely 
opposed to Christian propaganda. Muslim countries like Afghanistan 
and Arabia are completely closed to Christian missions, as are alse 
Tibet, Bhutan and Nepal to the North of India. Some Hindu Native 
States in India itself are practically closed to Christian missions. 
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With the possible exception of some older men who are not eager 
for change, the Indian Catholic community is unanimously in 
favour of Independence for India, notwithstanding any immediate 
disadvantages this may have for the Church there. Although 
Catholics for the most part have kept aloof from political movements, 
they have sympathised with Nationalist aspirations and undoubtedly 
welcome the present trend of events. At the same time they are 
anxious to safeguard their religious and communal interests, and 
would like specific Catholic “ rights” to be recognized in any future 
Constitution. 

The main points on which anxiety is felt are Catholic education 
and the right to propagate the Faith. As regards the first, there 
has been an unpleasant development in the Native State of Travancore, 
where Christians (of various kinds) constitute one-third of the total 
population of six millions and the largest minority. The present 
Dewan, a distinguished Hindu, departing from the traditional policy 
of the Travancore Government, has taken the offensive against the 
Christians. Grievous restrictions have been placed on the opening 
of new churches, schools and cemeteries. Thus, no new church may 
be built within a mile of any existing place of worship of any kind, 
nor unless there are (I think) 300 families to use it. This is practically 
to forbid new churches altogether. Government grants have been 
suddenly withdrawn from all Catholic schools unless they come into 
a new Government scheme for State education and in effect cease 
to be Catholic. Christian converts from backward or depressed 
classes are deprived of educational facilities which, however, are 
restored if they renounce Christianity and become Hindus. Hindu 
proselytizing agencies are encouraged and supported by the State 
Government. Now although Travancore is not British India, Hindu 
leaders and journals in British India and, of course, the militant Hindu 
Mahasaba have welcomed and applauded this anti-Christian move- 
ment in Travancore, as also similar measures against Christian 
schools taken by the new native Government in Ceylon. 

As regards the propagation of the Faith, too, anxiety has been 
caused recently by a campaign conducted by an ex-Anglican clergyman 
and well-known writer, Mr. Verrier Elwin, and supported by the 
Servants of India Society, against Catholic missions to the Gonds 
and other aboriginal tribes. This campaign was successful in causing 
the Government of the Central Provinces to withdraw certain offers 
it had made for the collaboration of Catholic missionaries in the 
education of these tribes. Mr. Elwin would like to see Christian 
missionaries excluded altogether from the areas reserved for the 
aboriginals. Yet the great Chota Nagpur Mission is a standing 
example of the immense social as well as religious benefits which the 
Church brings to such tribes, without detriment to whatever is good 
in their primitive culture. 
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These attacks have made Catholics realize that vague promises of 


“religious liberty’ are not enough, and that assurance must be 
sought on specific liberties. - Also they have led to some beginning of 
national organization by Catholics and Protestants, a development 
hitherto prevented by communal and other divisions which are 
found even among Catholics. While the Indian National Congress 
is believed to favour State education, India’s present educational 
resources are so meagre that for a long time to come all available 
agencies will be welcomed. But Government grants are likely to 
be spread more widely and thinly over all manner of “ schools” and 
educating agencies, so that Catholic schools and colleges will certainly 
suffer financially. 

The prospects for Catholic missions proper are more doubtful. 
It is to be feared that serious handicaps will be imposed, and the 
present kiberty of conversion curtailed. Foreign missionaries are 
likely to be at a disadvantage, and this makes it very necessary that 
Indian Catholics should themselves share in the missionary burden. 
The words of Pope Leo XIII, “ Your sons, O India, shall be the 
ministers of your salvation,” are constantly quoted, but always with 
reference to already established bishoprics and parishes, not to 
mission work among the non-Christians of India. _ Yet, it is these 
who most need the ministry of salvation, and it is to them that India’s 
sons must now learn to direct their ministry. Moreover, the develop- 
ment of a new and vigorous missionary mentality would be a healthy 
tonic for the Church itself and may even be necessary to prevent its 
sinking eventually into stagnation and apathy, to which the climate 
is conducive. Goa has nearly 600 native priests working in the 
Archdiocese, besides some 200 in other Indian dioceses. The Patriarch 
has just opened a new Seminary in Goa for priests who will be 
definitely missionaries. Another Indian Missionary Society was started 
three years ago at Benares and has already 40 students. The difference 
of Rite has so far prevented the clergy of the Syro-Malabar dioceses 
from undertaking missionary work in other parts of India. This is a 
great pity, because the four Syro-Malabar dioceses have together 
891,296 Catholics, 978 priests and 2,854 nuns. Here are certainly re- 
sources for missionary work, if the difficulty of Rite could besurmounted. 

Indian Catholics are, of course, interested, too, in the material 
consequences of the change of regime, especially those who are 
employed or look for employment in a Government service. Whereas 
formerly the European ¢ofi and trousers and knowledge of English 
were a passport to a Government job, now preference is given to the 
Gandhi cap and dhoti and knowledge of a vernacular. The Christian 
community naturally became more Westernized than any other 
Indian community, and not all the Western habits adopted were 
Christian. The Anglo-Indian section of the community is particu- 
larly handicapped by having adopted an entirely Western culture and 
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standard of life, but richer Catholics in other sections have been 
affected in the same way. Their leaders now stress the importance 
of being ‘‘ Indian” but, of course, the change of outlook is not easy. 
The poorer classes of Catholics are not so much affected, since their 
standard of life is materially no higher than that of their pagan 
neighbours. If India finds a solution to its political problems and 
settles down to organize its new life, there should be scope for all 
communities, and Catholic business and professional men, with 
their advantages in point of education, should be able to hold their 
own. Many, certainly among India’s new legislators, men like 
Pandit Nehru or Mr. Kher, the Prime Minister of Bombay, wish to 
give Indian Christians a fair deal. One may feel more doubtful 
about Muslim Governments, but as there will have to be a general 
agreement regarding minorities, Christians should benefit thereby. 
The Church as such stands apart from politics and is undisturbed 
by political changes, provided it is free to live its life and continue 
its apostolic mission. Under British rule, the Church in India 
has enjoyed great freedom and Indian Catholics are not ungrateful. 
As I have said, they fully acquiesce in what is now taking place and 
welcome the prospect of Independence, even though their liberty 
may be somewhat diminished. That is a feeling we can all under- 
stand and sympathise with. One good result at least should be that 
the Church will no longer be regarded as “ foreign ”’ or suffer from 
the present political suspicion of “foreigners.” If only the more 
enlightened Hindu and Muslim leaders are able to withstand pressure 
from their own religious extremists and control the fanaticism of the 
masses, the outlook is not unhopeful. In any case Christians, for 
as far as one can see ahead, will be too small a community in what 
is now British India to incur the jealousy of their bigger neighbours. 


H. Roper. 
Editor of the Bombay “* Examiner.” 
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MYSTERIOUS PEGUY 


T is good to have a biography of Charles Péguy in English at 
[= though not so good that it should be a translation of a work 
intended for French readers, and at that much too slight to 
precipitate the tremendous character of its hero. On the whole, 
Péguy has not been very well served by the ever-growing multitude 
of his French devotees. They take too much for granted when they 
write about him. Even in such a relatively detailed work as the 
Tharauds’ charming and nostalgic volumes, Notre cher Péguy, pub- 
lished in 1926, and now in an astronomical number of editions, 
one hunts vainly for the exact date of Péguy’s birth, though they, 
and Halévy also, knew his chair-mending mother well. Romain 
Rolland begins his two volumes, Péguy (Paris, 1944), with the year 
1900, when his man, the original publisher of his once famous Jean- 
Christophe, was twenty-seven. Rolland, a Citizen of Moscow by the 
grace of Stalin, takes some satisfaction in dissipating the nimbus 
that has grown round Péguy’s head, and herein he is valuable. He 
also says a very remarkable thing for a declared Communist: “After 
Péguy I can read nothing—saving only the great Claudel” (t.i., 
pp. 8-9). It shows how much Péguy, the hater of ideologies, was 
esteemed that the world-famous inventor of the snappy biography? 
should, as the last act of his own stormy life, have written two laborious 
volumes to stake out his claim as one of the great Christian’s intimates. 
Jean Delaporte’s Connaissance de Péguy (Paris, 1944) is meant to 
be a guide-book to its subject’s mind and achievement, but, though 
very learned and often enlightening, it suffers from the same cloudiness 
that seems to hang round all studies of the elusive person. Perhaps 
it is inevitable, seeing that Péguy spent so much of his brief life in 
the clouds, clouds of glory trailing from the lost world of his childhood 
at Orléans, a world that never existed except in his imagination. 
On the whole, Halévy’s book was the best choice for translation, 
though if the English reader is to bring home his Péguy alive he will 
have to study for himself the three tremendous poems, meditations, 
chants, or whatever one cares to call them, Le Mystére de la Charité 
4 Daniel Halévy, Charles Péguy and “‘ les Cahiers de la Quinzaine.’”’ Translated from the 
French by Ruth Bethell. London, Dennis Dobson, Ltd., 1946. Price, 12s. 6d. Halévy, 
a distinguished littérateur of a wealthy bourgeois family, was an early and trusted disciple 
of the peasant and penniless Péguy. He published a long essay on his beloved master 
after his death in 1914, came out with a set biography in 1918, and then in 1940 wrote 
practically a new book on the same inexhaustible theme. It is this that is now translated 
and admirably produced by the English publishers, with several most interesting illustra- 


tions. One notices that Mgr. Batiffol’s eminent name is mis-spelt Battifol all five times it 
occurs in the book, and there are many other such slips. 


* Both his Vie de Beethoven and his Vie de Michel-Ange were first published by Péguy in 
the Cahiers, and with Jean-Christophe kept that precarious enterprise from bankruptcy. 
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de Feanne d’ Arc, Le Porche du Mystére de la Deuxiéme Vertu, and Le Mystére 
des Saints Innocents. As he stumbles through them, he will often feel 
as though he were reading some. prophet of the Old Testament, 
Ezechiel for preference, translated by Gertrude Stein, but every now 
and then he will be rewarded by such a thrill as few modern poems 
can give him. To test the truth of this, it is only necessary to read 
aloud the pieces called “‘A Vision of Prayer ” (from the Saints Innocents), 
and ‘‘Sleep” (from the Deuxiéme Vertu), translated in Ann and Julien 
Green’s excellent little selection from Péguy’s writings, Basic Verities, 
published in 1943. Halévy is a help to the understanding of the 
poems, which, like all Péguy’s works, have been well described as 
*‘ passionate autobiography.”! The great man’s seemingly colossal 
pride, pride of ancestry, pride of race, pride of genius, has disconcerted 
his best friends, including Mgr. Batiffol, and Halévy’s apologia for it, 
derived from Max Scheler, is not very convincing. Surely the clue 
lies in Madame Gervaise’s long monologue on pride in the Jeanne 
d’Arc.2 No one could have written about pride in those piercingly 
moving terms and be himself a fundamentally proud man. Péguy’s 
so-called pride was merely an allotropic form of his radical and 
boundless integrity. Dreyfusard of the battling kind (he once had 
his thick walking-stick broken over his back by a policeman), ardent 
Socialist, Revolutionary, and anti-clerical, in his twenties and early 
thirties, he refound his childhood’s faith in 1908, but hotly resented 
being called a convert. No, he, Charles Péguy, never changed from 
the time he was twelve until he fell at forty-one leading his company 
in one of the first engagements of the Battle of the Marne. The so- 
called conversion: was really an “ approfondissement,” a delving 
down to the roots of his being. There is this much to be said for 
his contention, that his Dreyfusism, Socialism and even anti-clericalism 
were genuinely of the nature of a substitute religion. The Tharauds 
noticed early on that his Socialism was much closer akin to the 
charity of St. Francis of Assisi than to the ideology of Karl Marx. 
In fact, he always detested Marx, and excommunicated Jean Jaurés, 
once his ideal, when that cultivated revolutionary accepted the 
gospel of Dialectical Materialism. 

M. Halévy gives an excellent account of the foundation of the 
Cahiers, those famous Fortnightly Copybooks, the first of which 
bore the date 5th January, 1900, and the last, 26th April, 1914. 
All told, they numbered 228, some slim volumes, some large tomes, 
and each and every one was edited, proof-read, and published by 

2 By Karl Pfleger in his deep study, ‘‘ Péguy, the Good Sinner,” the longest essay of 
his fascinating book, Wrestlers with Christ, translated into English from the German by 


£. I. Watkin in 1936. 


2 Sometimes one feels that the Mystery of the Charity of Jeanne might have been more 
fittingly entitled the Mystery of the Loquacity of Madame Gervaise. Jeanne only gets 
in a word here and there. Let us be fair to the good nun, though. It is she who says, 
speaking of the saints, ‘‘ They carried the glory of God in the folds of their cloaks,” among 


other lovely things. 
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the incredible Péguy. Such a feat of one-man publishing has never 
been equalled, the nearest approach to Péguy being his fellow- 
countryman, J. P. Migne. But Migne had a large international 
clientele, the clergy of every land, eager for his productions, whereas 
Péguy was boycotted by the press, hounded by the party Socialists, 
and without any support except the fidelity of a handful of sub- 
scribers and friends. His little bookshop, 8 rue de la Sorbonne, 
faced the mighty sanctuary of the intellectuals whom he loathed with 
all the saucy effrontery of David before Goliath, and he got home 
his pebbles too, for he was an excellent shot, much to the Sorbonne’s 
annoyance. But it need not be thought that because he hated her 
enemies he was friendly towards the Catholic Church. Far from it. 
In a recent book, Under the Crust, which is about life in the coal-mines, 
the author remarks that it is not easy to discover any revolutionary 
with a real love for the people “ as individual men who sweat and 
wash, work, go to bed and rise again next morning, swill beer, fill 
in the football pool columns each week, and watch the dogs.”” Now, 
Péguy was exactly that sort of revolutionary. He loved his fellow-men 
- go completely that he could not admit the possibility of any man, 
even Marx or Jaurés or Durkheim or Lévy-Bruhl or suave Léon Blum, 
all these “‘ capitalistes d’>hommes,” being lost for ever. ‘‘ So I shall 
attack the Christian faith,”” he wrote in his first Cahier. ‘‘ We live in 
solidarity with the eternally damned.” Even when he came to 
believe in the dogma of Hell, because the Church taught it, it remained 
a terrible oppression on his mind and is the burden of his Mystery 
of the Charity of Jeanne d’Arc. 

The friends who foregathered in the poor little shop on Thursdays 
were the oddest collection, Georges Sorel, the elderly philosopher of 
Syndicalism, the conservative Tharauds, now Academicians, Romain 
Rolland, the Jewish Julien Benda, to be famous for his Trahison 
des Clercs, and many others, nearly all free-thinkers. They could 
write what they liked and Péguy would publish it, provided, as he 
said, that there was no cheating, that they expressed their honest 
opinions. So the Cahiers became an absolutely open forum, and 
he even published a translation of a preposterous American Catechism 
of Atheism !*_ But all the time a ferment was going on in the Editor- 
Publisher-Bookseller’s own soul. In 1908, he suddenly told his greatest 
confidant, Joseph Lotte, with the tears running down his face, that he 
was a Catholic again. So am I, answered Lotte, previously a sturdy 
agnostic, but the differences between the future courses of those 
two good men who loved one another were to be extraordinary. Lotte 
became an Apostle of Frequent Communion and the herald of the 
Pax Romana movement; Péguy, while whole-heartedly accepting 
the faith, kept aloof from the visible Church and her ministers, 


* He disliked the Church’s signposts and maintained, even after his conversion, that 
he could smell his way to Chartres or Heaven quite easily without them. Luther, with 
whom he had numerous points in common, said much the same thing. 
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never went to the Sacraments, and is known to have heard Mass 
only once before his death. Here we come to the heart of the poor 
fellow’s mystery. In the days when he was at Sainte-Barbe on a 
scholarship,’ studying for the Ecole Normale, that “‘Sor-bonne a 
tout faire,” he made friends with a dreamy brilliant student named 
Marcel Baudouin, who became in the most curious fashion his alter 
ego. Not long afterwards this Baudouin? died, and then what 
should the Quixotic Péguy do but throw up his studies and marry 
his sister. Like himself, the lady was a revolutionary Socialist and 
unbeliever, so the ceremony took place at a registry-office, without 
any religious consecration. In a few years he had taken his place 
among fathers of families, “‘ those great adventurers of the modern 
world.” When he wrote those words he did not fully realize how 
much he was adventuring, nor did his brave wife, who sank the 
whole of her modest fortune in the Cahzers. After his return to the 
faith, his plain duty was pointed out to him by Jacques Maritain 
and others. His children ought to be baptized and his marriage 
regularized. But he absolutely refused to bring pressure to bear 
on his wife, nor would he accept the canonical remedy of a sanatio 
in radice, regarding it as somehow dishonest. The impasse caused 
him endless suffering which he tried to assuage by telling himself, 
and the world, that while the curés had a monopoly of the Sacraments 
they had no monopoly of prayer. But could there be anything 
more completely pathetic than his avowal to Maritain’s sister, Jeanne, 
who once in a nook of the Cahiers office had run a little paper designed 
to make French children hate the clergy and the army: “ Oh, if 
only I could receive Holy Communion!” It also gave a sharper 
edge to his never too certain temper which flashed out with such 
boutades as that he would give the whole of St. Thomas Aquinas for 
the Stabat Mater, the Magnificat, the Ave Maria and the Salve Regina, 
or that a word from Jeanne d’Arc would floor the whole of St. Augus- 
tine. One can see Augustine knocked flat, with Umpire Péguy 
counting him out in his best Olympian manner! The truth is 
that he probably never read a line of St. Thomas or St. Augustine. 

Pascal was his Father of the Church and Bergson his Angelic 
Doctor. He was a man of very restricted reading and experience, * 
but that fact did not in the least deter him from making the most 
wildly sweeping judgments. Take, for instance, the following from 
a work written long after his return to full belief: ‘‘ Much fuss 
is made over a certain intellectual Modernism, which is not even 


? Owing to his open support of any strike that happened to be on, his scholarship was 
withdrawn, but restored at the intercession of no less a person than M. Edouard Herriot. 
At least, so Herriot claims in his genial little book, Normale, Paris, 1992, p. 182. But 
the Tharauds and Halévy maintain that the intercessor was Henri Roy, later Minister of 
the Interior. Not that it matters. 

* His name also is consistently mis-spelt throughout Halévy’s book. 

8 He has a beautiful poem on the subject of innocence and experience, in which experi- 
ence is badly knocked about. ‘But he over-simplifies the problem involved, as he is always 


doing. 
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a heresy, which is a sort of modern destitution of the mind, a residue, 
a dregs, a sediment, a modern intellectual impoverishment for the 
use of moderns, of the great ancient heresies. This impoverishment 
would have done no harm, would have been purely laughable, if the 
way had not been prepared for it, if there had not been this great 
modernism of the heart, this grave, this infinitely grave, modernism 
of charity. ‘Through it the Church, Christianity, is no longer socially 
the religion of the depths, the religion of an entire people, temporal, 
eternal, but only a religion of the bourgeoisie, a religion of the rich, 
a kind of superior religion for the superior classes of society, of the 
nation, a miserable sort of religion . . . ” (Notre Jeunesse, 4th ed., 
Paris, 1933, pp. 133-6). Péguy did not much like Bloy, but here 
he is being more Bloyesque than Bloy himself. On the first page 
of his first Cahier he had written the words: ‘“‘ He .who does not 
bellow the truth when he knows the truth makes himself the accom- 
plice of liars and forgers.”” He bellowed the truth all his life, but the 
question is, was it the truth or only Péguy’s very imperfect version 
of the truth? Another instance of his impulsiveness, which terrified 
his Catholic friends, was his open defence of Bergson when he learned 
in 1913 that that eminent philosopher’s first three books had been 
placed on the Index. It really does speak well for the forbearance 
of Rome that he was not, with all -~ Cahiers, clapped on to the same 
forbidden list himself. ° 
But when his very obvious faults are weighed against his virtues, 
the balance must surely tilt heavily on the side of the angels. Few 
men except the very saints have been more selfless, more poor in both 
practice and spirit, more courageous, more passionately in love 
with Our Lord and Our Lady. He could be seen, poor tortured 
martyr of a mistaken conscience, on buses, in the streets in his hob- 
nailed boots and battered hat, anywhere, everywhere, praying his 
soul out, with tears running down his cheeks. A sneering onlooker, 
the not-very-wonderful historian Lavisse, described him as “a 
Catholic anarchist who puts holy water in his petrol.” Smart, 
no doubt, but Lavisse’s history is full of cobwebs to-day, whereas 
Péguy’s holy-watered petrol continues to burn much political, pro- 
gressive, democratic, scientific, intellectual and other humbug and 
hypocrisy out of the souls of men. “ Assailed on all sides, tried on 
all sides and by no means shaken, our modern beliefs, chronologically 
modern, isolated in this modern world, knocked about by a whole 
world, untiringly assailed, battered without -remission, lashed by 
waves and tempests, these beliefs, these our modern loyalties, faiths 
and beliefs, forever standing alone in a whole world, standing ‘in an 
ever raging sea, intact, whole, never in any way breached or broached 
or broken, this our faith ends by making, constituting and erecting 
a splendid monument in the face of God, to the glory of God... . 
To-day, every Christian is a soldier, the soldier of Christ. There 
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are no more Christians at rest. Those Crusades which our fathers 
pursued to the confines of pagandom, even into the lands of the 
Infidels, have now turned about and come right to our doorsteps. 
Our beliefs are citadels. The least of us is a soldier, the least of us is 
literally a crusader. Our fathers, like a flood of people, like a flood 
of armies, invaded the infidel continents. But now it is the other 
way about, it is the flood of infidelity which holds the seas, the high 
seas, and continually assails us from all directions. All our houses 
are fortresses in periculo maris, in peril of the sea. The holy war 
is on everywhere, always. All of us stand in the breach to-day. 
We are all stationed at the frontier, and the frontier is everywhere.” 

That was part of Péguy’s answer to the sneer of Lavisse. Three 
years later he would give the complete answer by going out and dying 
for the true, imperishable France, the France of Chartres and Rheims, 
of St. Louis and Jeanne d’Arc and Bayard, of St. Bernard and Pascal, 
of millions of humble, hard-working, honest people, vine-dressers 
and tillers of the soil, the France which Lavisse and his kind, trai- 
torous clerks the lot of them, were endeavouring to transform into 
a dreary, equalitarian ant-heap. 

Heureux ceux qui sont morts dans les grandes batailles, 
Couchés dessus du sol 4 la face de Dieu. 


Before he died he had committed all his poor human problems 
into the hands of God whom, man of invincible hope, he makes to 
say in the first line of his glorious long poem, Le Porche du Mystére 
de la Deuxieme Vertu: ‘‘ La foi que j’aime le mieux, c’est l’espérance.’”? 





James Broprick. 
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During the six years of the war, THE Monty Forwarding Scheme was 
much restricted, owing to the regulations which prevented second hand 
magazines being sent to certain countries. But those countries to. which 
they might be sent continued to receive copies of THE Montu from readers, 
as many letters from them—particularly in Africa and India—show. Now 
that conditions are becoming more normal, and paper restrictions are less 
severe, we are most anxious to increase the number of MOonrus sent to 
lonely mission stations. We have a long waiting list of missionaries who 
beg for a copy to be sent to them, but alas, we have no copies available. 

What better Christmas present could one give than a year’s subscription 
for THE Monts to be sent to a lonely missionary ? Second hand copies 
are also most welcome, but they of course arrive much later. Readers 
wishing to help, either by giving a subscription for a new copy to be sent, 
or by forwarding their own, are asked to write to The Hon. Secretary, 
Tue Monts Forwarding Scheme, 114 Mount Street, London, W.1. 
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* His trust in God had its reward. A few after his death, his wife and two 
of a Oop children came of their own asued to i Mgr. Batiffol and asked to be received 
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THE MEDIEVAL IDEA OF LAW’ 


collaboration and in conflict, have shaped the history of England, 
and of Europe and the world. 

In the centuries before the Reformation (after the confusions of 
the Anglo-Saxon time), the history of England was shaped by the 
Canon lawyers, who controlled the Courts Christian and the Chancery, 
and who supplied the officials that formed, so to say, the permanent 
staff of the High Court of Parliament ; and by the Serjeants and 
Apprentices who, by lectures and disputations in the Four Inns of 
Court, came to the learning of the Common law and to the practice 
of it before the King’s Judges at Westminster Hall, and on the Circuits 
following the Assize. 

In the reign of Henry VIII, the schools of Canon law (which 
had been taught for a period of centuries at the Universities of Oxford 
and of Cambridge), were closed by the King’s command; and 
Roman Civilian lawyers, unhallowed laymen, having their home 
at Doctors’ Commons in the vicinity of St. Paul’s, took their place 
upon the Bench and at the Bar in the new arrangement of the King’s 
Ecclesiastical Courts. 

In the Christian centuries, no completely new system of law, 
analogous to the Common law of England, came into existence 
on the continent of Europe, where the classical system of the Roman 
Civil Law continued to provide the basis of the temporal law; and 
was administered alongside the Canon law of the Church, which 
exercised jurisdiction over ecclesiastical persons and things and the 
administration of the Sacraments, including (inter alia) the marriages 
of layfolk. 

What then is the Medieval Idea of Law? Is it law as conceived 
by the Roman Civilian lawyers? Or by the English Common 
lawyers? Or by the Canon lawyers of the Church? Or is it law 
as conceived by the philosophers and the theologians whose thought 
and writings influenced the technical lawyers of all these schools ? 
In his learned work on the Medieval Idea of Law, Dr. Walter Ullmann 
assures us on an early page that, during the Middle Ages, “ for the 
first time in the history of European jurisprudence, a philosophy of 
law was created.” He does not specify by whom this first philosophy 
of law was made. The treatise on law which forms part of the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas, is well known even to 
men of the Common law tradition, in England and in the Dominions 


1 The Medieval Idea of Law: As represented by Lucas De Penna. By Walter Ullmann. 
London: Methuen. Pp. xxix, 220. Price, 20s. n. 1946. 
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and in the United States in our own day. One fancies somehow 
that Aquinas is not intended as the author of the first philosophy of 
law to which Dr. Ullmann refers. Without any explicit affirmation, 
our thought appears to be led to the law schools of Italy and of 
Naples, and to the writings of Lucas De Penna. One seems indeéd 
to sense in the pages of this book an undercurrent of hostility to 
St. Thomas ; and one is not always sure of the familiarity of the 
author with the text of the Summa. Thus, he takes occasion to cast a 
doubt upon the statement of W. A. Dunning that “ St. Thomas’s 
theory of law and justice is the channel through which the doctrines 
of Aristotle, the Stoics, Cicero, the Roman Imperial Jurists and St. 
Augustine, blended into a rounded whole, were transmitted to 
modern times”; and adds at once that the theory of Lucas De 
Penna “is the result not only of speculative thought but also of 
practical experience gained in Court and at the Bench. That Lucas 
was no less versed with ancient philosophy and jurisprudence than 
St. Thomas cannot seriously be doubted.’”’ It seems to be an instance 
of the figure that logicians call Ignoratio elenchi. 

On another page, we are assured that the conceptions of St. Thomas 
Aquinas are “always dictated by an over-emphasis of the divine 
and natural law.” A reference to Professor D’Entreves, on being 
consulted, does not seem to support the statement. In any event 
we have the word of St. Thomas himself that the things “ per- 
taining to moral science are known especially through experience ” : 
Quae pertinent ad scientiam moralem maxime cognoscuntur per expertentiam.? 
And there is the tribute of the great German jurist Rudolph 
von Ihering to Aquinas: “ This great mind correctly understood 
the realist-practical and the social factors of moral life, as well as 
the historical. . . . In amazement I ask myself how it is possible 
that such truths, once they were uttered, could be forgotten so com- 
pletely by our Protestant savants . . . For my part I should probably 
not have written my book had I known them; for the basic ideas 
I occupied myself with are to be found in that gigantic thinker in 
perfect clearness and most pregnant formulation.” ? 

These things apart, one has to say that Lucas De Penna is shown by 
Dr. Ullmann to have been one of the most learned lawyers among 
the post-Glossators of the Roman Civil Law of the fourteenth century ; 
though even among Roman Civil lawyers he appears to be a little 
excentric to the main tradition. The post-Glossators—who included 
the great names of Baldus and of Bartolus—were a school of: Roman 
Civil lawyers whose conceptions of jurisprudence had been enlarged 
and enriched by the ideas that issued from the schools of philosophy 


* In Ethic. Nich. Lib. I., lec. 2., cited by Maritain, Freedom in the Modern World, > f- 19 
En revanche, one may note in passing that Lucas “ unhesitatin; ly declared that the uler 
had the power, not only to derogate divine and natural law but also to issue law which 
—it was alleged by concurrent doctrine—violated natural law.” 
- ® Von Ihering, Der Zweck im Recht, cited in Grabmann, Thomas Aquinas: His Person- 
ality and Thought, translated by Virgil Michel, O.S.B., p. 161. m 
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and theology in the thirteenth century. In this respect they differed 
from their predecessors, the Glossators of the Roman Civil Law, who 
were concerned almost exclusively with the exegesis of the Roman 
texts. The spread of the influence of the Schoolmen in the late 
thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries is traced by Professor Hazeltine 
in a valuable introduction to this volume and is, in fact, fully admitted 
by Dr. Ullmann in the text. A similar movement, integrating the 
philosophy of the Schoolmen into the system of the Common Law, 
happened in England and awaits its historian. 

Lucas De Penna, who was trained in the Canon as well as in the 
Roman Civil Law, received these influences. The Ethics and the 
Politics of Aristotle had a powerful effect upon his thought. He is 
familiar with Augustine and with Boethius and with Gregory and 
with Isidore. Of medieval scholarship, according to Dr. Ullmann, 
the most conspicuous influence is provided by the Polycraticus of 
John of Salisbury, whose immense reaction on Italian jurisprudence 
in the later Middle Ages (which appears hitherto to have escaped 
the attention of lawyers and historians), is revealed by Dr. Ullmann. 
Others to whom Lucas De Penna is indebted are Egidius Romanus, 
whose Treatise De Regimine Principum is often referred to; and St. 
Thomas Aquinas whom Lucas mentions always ‘ with great reverence.’ 

From the Polycraticus of John of Salisbury, Lucas accepted and 
strongly reaffirmed the doctrine that tyrannicide is a justifiable act. 
For him indeed it is not only justifiable but even praiseworthy, and 
not only according to human law, but also according to divine law. 
Pater coelestis terrenusque de ipsius (tyranni) tnteritu.consolatur. 

Such a doctrine of tyrannicide was almost necessary to counter- 
balance the political conception which Lucas De Penna entertained 
of the absolute sovereignty of the Prince. He denies the people 
all political rights in a way which, we are told, “ lacks neither clarity 
nor precision.” On the relation between the spiritual and the 
temporal power, he rejects the teaching of John of Salisbury and 
insists upon the necessity of a strict separation between Empire and 
Papacy, State and Church; and upon their equality of rank. “ The 
monarch’s power is independent of the Pope, because both powers 
are of equal rank; both are equipped with the plenitudo potestatis, 
each in his own sphere.” We seem to be in the presence no longer 
of the relation between the Sun and the Moon, but of a relation 
between two Suns. It is the thought of Dante in the De Monarchia 
and in the Divina Commedia. The similarity of the thought of 
Lucas De Penna with that of Dante is noticed by Dr. Ullmann, 
but the dependence of the lawyer on the poet is not clearly shown, 
though one imagines that it is a fact and that evidence of the fact 
may yet be available. There does not seem to be any evidence 
of the influence of Marsilio of Padua on the mind of Lucas De Penna. 
Their modes of approach and of thought upon these problems are 
unlike. 
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Lucas De Penna is thus “‘ a determined supporter of the absolutist 
conception of government and of the ruler, which made him impatient 
of the will of the people.” This theory of the absolute power of the 
King or of the Emperor is ‘ excentric’ to the thought of the Middle 
Ages, which insisted rather on the supremacy of Law than on the 
supremacy of the Prince. And Dr. Ullmann confesses that in its 
articulate expression the theory, as developed by Lucas De Penna, 
had no parallel among his contemporaries; and that it shows a 
close resemblance to the theory of the divine right of Kings which 
came into fashion in the sixteenth century. In fact, it appears 
that the works of Lucas De Penna were before the eyes of Jean Bodin 
who developed the modern doctrine of sovereignty in France, at a 
time when the Roman Civilian lawyers in England were also develop- 
ing the same idea, to the undermining of the Common Law. 

With this exaltation of the power of the Prince there goes in the 
thought of Lucas De Penna a parallel exaltation of the authority 
of the Roman Civil Law. For him, the Emperor is the lord of all 
the world. It is a doctrine that will be answered by Franciscus de 
Vitoria, who will dispute not only the native right of the Emperor 
to rule the whole world, but also the right of the Pope to endow the 
Emperor with this authority. For Lucas De Penna, however, the 
right of the Emperor is indisputable. And the Roman Civil Law, 
which is the incarnation of reason and of culture, is in its own right 
universally valid. It is, so to say, the common law of all mankind. 
The idea of the universality of Roman law is the corner-stone of his 
jurisprudence. For him the Roman Civil Law presents, we are told, 
“a true transformation of the metaphysical idea of justice into a 
workable reality.” 

The unreality of this way of thinking is illustrated by the circum- 
stance that, even in the life time of Lucas De Penna, the Common 
Law of England, which was the only great system of temporal law that 
came out of the Christian Middle Ages and which was, in the cen- 
turies to come, to rule not only in England, but also in Ireland and 
in the great Dominions and in India and in the United States, was 
developing the principles of Christian freedom which would give 
Sir John Fortescue, writing in the fifteenth century, a sense of its 
superiority to Roman Civil Law and to all other systems of inferior 
jurisprudence. Besides, the realms of England and of France never 
formed part of the Medieval Empire. 

For Lucas De Penna, however, the right of Roman Civil Law (like 
the right of the Roman Emperor) to rule everywhere was indisputable. 
For him its application was imperative before all Courts whether 
secular or ecclesiastical. In all temporal causes of secular litigants 
its application is absolute. In all spiritual causes of secular litigants, 
and in temporal causes involving ecclesiastical litigants, the Roman 
Civil Law applies in all cases save where it is in open contradiction 
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to Canon Law or where it is directed against the liberty of the Church. 
‘‘ Expressum est, quod causa ecclesiastica est romanis legibus dicenda 
. . . fortius causa clericorum, quae potest esse de re temporali, quae 
ecclesiam non contingit.”” Lay custom also applies to ecclesiastical 
persons : “ consuetudo laudabilis laicorum ligat clericos et est etiam 
in foro ecclesiastico observanda.”” In matrimonial causes also, since 
they affect the public and social interest, the ecclesiastical judge is 
under obligation to apply the Roman Civil Law unless it is openly 
in conflict with the Canon law. 

It seems clear that for all his learning Lucas De Penna lacked a 
sense of reality and a proper sense of balance. And at the end, not- 
withstanding the fascination that his thought appears to exercise 
over Dr. Ullmann, our author is obliged “ to admit shortcomings, 
logical and substantial inconsistencies, fallacies of arguments and 
other defects, particularly in some of his political actions when the 
argument sometimes appears artificial and not wholly convincing.” 
Some of his ideas, if carried to their logical conclusion, would, we 
are told, “‘ play havoc with our own traditional views on the objective 
nature of law.” On the other hand, one must admit that his concept- 
ion of crime and of punishment was a long way in advance of his time, 
and is worth studying for its own sake, and that his sense of truth 
and justice lends dignity and force to the office of the judge, which he 
endows with all the great qualities that are proper to it. This study 
by Dr. Ullmann of one who was famous in his time, and who has 
now been rescued from oblivion, is full of interest for the student 
of the Middle Ages, and of the play of ideas in scholarship and life 
and history. One may agree with the final description of Lucas 
De Penna as “a distinguished though lonely scholar, an independent 
thinker, a fearless writer, a seeker after truth and justice, a true 
Christian.” It is a worthy epitaph. 

RicHARD O’SULLIVAN, K.C. 

















RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND 
THE NEW POLITICAL FORCES 


liberty has not only once more become a living issue ; it may 

even become the key problem of our times. We still do not 
realize the seriousness of the situation in this country, owing to the 
undisturbed sediment of Victorian tradition which still covers large 
areas of our national life and thought. We are still in a relatively 
privileged position in the world and we find it hard to believe 
that this position is a privileged one and not the normal condition 
of mankind. Englishmen have been brought up to believe that 
religious freedom and political freedom had become the normal 
condition of civilized life and that they would inevitably extend 
from Western Europe to the rest of the world with the expansion of 
modern civilization. 

But already in our life time we have seen the tide turn and it has 
turned with terrifying rapidity. All the landmarks of nineteenth 
century liberalism and humanitarianism have been swept away, and 
the limit has not been reached yet. Whether we call it a tide of 
revolutionary change or a tide of barbarism, it is a movement which 
leaves no side of life unaffected and which profoundly changes the 
state of civilization. In particular, Western Europe which a century 
ago regarded itself as the civilized world has now become a group 
of minor states and they are finding it increasingly difficult to preserve 
their independence and ‘their form of culture against the pressure of 
the great mass states that surround them. 

How does all this affect the question of religious liberty? Will 
it be possible to preserve the right of religious freedom, if the other 
forms of freedom with which it has been historically associated dis- . 
appear? Or is the idea of religious liberty the temporary product 
of a transitory phase of a particular civilization, which must vanish 
with the age and the way of life that gave birth to it ? 

What is a Catholic to think of all this? We cannot forget that 
religious freedom is a much older thing than the liberal civilization 
of Western Europe—it has its roots in the gospel itself: which is a 
message of liberation and freedom from fear—‘ that we being delivered 
out of the hands of our enemies should serve Him without fear.” 
And in the same way the apostolic mission involved the assertion of 
freedom and the rights of conscience as clear as any that history has 
known. The answer of St. Peter to the Sanhedrin states the issue 
as clearly as possible when the representatives of the infant Church 
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first formally and publicly confronted the authorities of the synagogue. 
And subsequently the conflict between the Church and the Roman 
Empire was fought out largely on this issue and on the denial of the 
right of the state to coerce the conscience or to deny the corporate 
right of the Church as a free spiritual organism. 

To-day, it seems that the Church is everywhere about to be faced 
by a similar situation, and that it will have to fight for its freedom, 
and for its existence in a non-Christian world against secular states 
and world empires which claim omnipotence. 

The situation is, however, in many respects very different from 
what it was in the early Christian centuries. Then it was a case of 
a new religion asserting itself against a world state which possessed 
a state religion of sorts, and which recognized a considerable degree 
of religious freedom to unofficial cults. Moreover, the current 
philosophies which were the religion of the educated class put con- 
siderable emphasis on the freedom of the individual conscience and 
on the primacy of the spiritual. 

To-day, Christianity is the established religion of Western civiliza- 
tion or rather the ex-established religion, and it has to maintain itself 
against the drive of various types of secularism which are attempting 
to dominate society. This means that the original situation has 
been reversed. During the last few centuries the Church has been 
regarded as the enemy of freedom rather than its champion, and 
the claim to freedom of conscience or freedom in general has been 
asserted against the Church—first by the Protestants against the 
Catholics, then by the religious minorities against the State church 
and finally by the Freemasons and secularist liberals against Chris- 
tianity in general. 

This has produced a very confusing situation which endured 
throughout the nineteenth century, and which was already manifest 
in the first great persecution of Christianity in modern Europe under 
the first French Republic, for this was directed more or less impartially 
against unbelievers like Anacharsis Clootz and Hébert as well as 
against Gallican schismatics and orthodox Catholics. So, too, in 
the ideological persecutions that have taken place in Russia and in 
Germany in our own times, the most diverse and incongruous elements 
have suffered together; in Germany it was primarily Jews and 
Communists who suffered, but also Liberals and orthodox Christians : 
in Russia, primarily Conservatives and Christians, but also Social 
Revolutionaries and Trotskyite deviationists. 

And it was only a fortunate minority who suffered for their own 
opinions. As a rule the Christians were executed not as Christians 
but as capitalist agents, and the Old Guard Bolsheviks died as agents 
of Fascism. No one has described this new style of martyrdom 
better than Koestler in his “ Darkness at Noon,”? and whatever one 
may think of his psychological analysis of the state of mind of his 
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two principal characters—the persecutor and the persecuted—we 
must admit that the kind of situation he described has occurred and 
is occurring very widely to-day, and that it represents a new evil— 
a new kind of spiritual disease which is spreading rapidly and may 
become the characteristic evil of our times. 

This evil is not religious persecution in the old sense: it is not 
even the evil of physical cruelty although that is bound up with the 
ruthless suppression of minority opinion and the liquidation of un- 
popular races or classes. It goes deeper than all that to the destruction 
of the conscience of the individual by the organized pressure of the 
group. It means the removal of the moral landmarks which set 
limits to every exercise of human power, even when that power was 
theoretically sovereign or absolute. No doubt an absolute government 
of the traditional type did possess a considerable power of coercing 
public opinion, but it usually exercised this power in a negative 
repressive way and did not attempt to re-make men’s minds after 
a new pattern. Moreover it relied itself more or less on the existence 
of common moral standards, and even on common religious beliefs 
which were regarded as indispensable guarantees of social order. 
No doubt the police state as it existed in the Austria of Metternich 
or the Russia of Nicholas I did tend to weaken the sense of individual 
moral responsibility, but it never attempted to create an artificially 
conditioned collective consciousness as the sole driving force of the 
social organism. There is a difference between the old police 
state and the new totalitarian state similar to the difference between 
gunpowder and the atomic bomb. It is only since the advent of 
the new scientific techniques for the measurement and control of 
public opinion and of the new psychological techniques for the 
mass-conditioning of the emotions that the new form of spiritual 
despotism has become possible. 

Now even if this new despotism is not directly hostile to religion, it 
obviously creates a difficult situation for the Church and involves a 
whole series of new problems for the Christian conscience. For in 
such a state the Church must either form an underground movement 
of spiritual resistance which will be ruthlessly persecuted and sup- 
pressed, or it will have to conform to the totalitarian order and play 
its part as a subordinate instrument in the work of conditioning the 
masses according to the pattern laid down by the supreme central 
authority for social planning. 

Neither of these alternatives is possible. It is a choice between 
Scylla and Charybdis—between total destruction and total surrender. 
Therefore it seems essential, if Christianity is effectively to survive, 
that every possible effort should be made to preserve at least some 
societies which protect man’s spiritual freedom and refuse to be 
carried away by the drive towards total planning and unlimited 
collective power. This does not seem much to ask when one thinks 











of the Atlantic Charter and the Charter of U.N.O. and all the pro- 
clamations that have been made about Freedom and Democracy 
and the Rights of Man all over the world during the last years. But 
all these things are mere scraps of paper by the side of that mighty 
engine of organized power which is the modern mass state, and 
they give no more protection to the concrete human person than 
a white flag affords against an atomic bomb. The only thing that 
matters is the internal social structure of the state. If this is built 
to protect personal rights and personal relations, then religious freedom 
will follow as a matter of course. But if it is built as a unitary machine 
of mass power, then there is no room for religious freedom or for any 
kind of freedom whatever. ; 

Now the problem is how a state which sets limits to its own powers. 
and puts the personal rights of its citizens first can compete with a 
state which sacrifices every other consideration to power and treats 
its’ citizens as means to its own ends. Must not the power state 
always be stronger than the free state by its nature? This is not a 
new problem since it already existed before the rise of totalitarianism 
in the conflict between absolute military states and free constitutional 
ones. It is the problem which Burke stated so clearly in one of 
his last writings. 

The states of the Christian World have grown up to their present 
magnitude in a great length of time and by a great variety of accidents. 
. . » Not one of them has been formed upon a regular plan or with 
any unity of design. . . . In all these old countries the state has: 
been made to the people, and not the people conformed to the state. 
Every state has pursued, not only every sort of social advantage, but 
it has cultivated the welfare of every individual. His wants, his 
wishes, even his tastes have been consulted. This comprehensive 
scheme virtually produced a degree of personal liberty in forms the 
most adverse to it. That liberty was found, under monarchies stiled 
absolute, in a degree unknown to the ancient commonwealths. From 
hence the powers of all our modern states meet in all their move- 
ments with some obstruction. It is therefore no wonder, that when 
these states are to be considered as machines to operate for some one 
great end, that this dissipated and balanced force is not easily 
concentrated, or made to bear with the whole nation upon one point. 


And he goes on to contrast the case of a state like England which 
made personal liberty a direct object of government with the revolu- 
tionary dictatorship which “ left individuality out of its scheme of 
government’ and made “the state all in all ”’—a state in which 
“everything is referred to the production of force; afterwards. 
everything is trusted to the use of it.” 

In the past the most absolute states have not been the strongest 
states because so much of their total available energy is absorbed 
internally in the work of controlling their subjects that their capacity 
for external action is reduced.. The force that the government 
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employs in stopping people doing what they want to do reduces the 
force at its disposal for doing what it wants to do. 

But though this was true enough in the past, it is doubtful if it 
is still true to-day. The nightmares of the hive—the insect society— 
or Leviathan—the monstrous social organism—nightmares which 
have so long haunted the imagination of men of letters—seem to be 
passing from the sphere of phantasy to the world of everyday experi- 
ence. Thanks to science, there is no longer any limit to the amount 
of power which the state can exercise. A technocratic system which 
operates through scientific planning, economic control and psycho- 
logical conditioning is no longer a political absolutism of the traditional 
kind : it is a unitary mass organism in which the individual person- 
ality is absorbed and obliterated or transformed. The danger of 
such a system to religion is not so much the danger of persecution or 
open hostility : it is simply that it leaves no room for religion to 
exist. The total psychic energy of the community is absorbed by 
its planned activity and nothing is left over for other ends. In the 
past, religion has always been able to make use of the free surplus 
of psychic energy. Caesar demanded his tribute, and the man 
himself was left to serve God or not, as the case might be. But now 
Caesar no longer asks for anything. He is everything. He takes 
the whole man. He is the people’s state and therefore the whole 
life of the people is in him and’ for him. This is the end of Caesar 
in the old sense, but it is also the end of the citizen and ultimately the 
end also of the human person. 

All this may seem to be a nightmare, but it is no more a nightmare 
than the atomic bomb, which is the arch-achievement of technocratic 
civilization. And it is a nightmare which is just round the corner 
—there is no need to read Koestler’s novel to see that, we can read it 
in the daily papers and in sober descriptions of what is happening 
to-day in many parts of the world. 

Unfortunately the trend in this direction comes not only from 
the Fascists and the Communists who have inherited the traditions 
of the autocratic police state and are going into it with their eyes 
open. It also comes from the mass civilization of the Western demo- 
cracies which are going into it with their eyes shut. As Professor 
Karl Mannheim pointed out years ago in “ Man and Society” 
there is a growing similarity between the liberal democracies and the 
totalitarian states. And this is not only due to the reason he gives 
that the old liberal state has become a social services state which is 
committed to economic and social planning. It is due even more 
to the mechanization of social and economic life which has developed 
furthest in the United States where private capitalism and free enter- 
prise still maintain themselves. For in the U.S.A. no less than in 
U.S.S.R. we are conscious of the victory of the mass over the individual. 
Moreover we see in America how material prosperity and technical 
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efficiency produce social conformity, so that without any intervention 
on the part of the state, men of their own accord tend to think the 
same and look the same and behave in the same way. None of 
these things is peculiar to the United States. It is only that in America 
the standard of material prosperity is higher and the counter-balancing 
forces of authority and tradition are weaker. And consequently 
the United States has been the pioneer of a popular hedonistic mass 
civilization which is the chief alternative to the totalitarian ascetic 
mass Civilization of Communism. 

Now the American way of life is not openly hostile to réligious 
freedom. On the contrary, it has always been sympathetic to the 
widest and wildest developments of sectarian Christianity from the 
fossilized relics of ancient European traditions like that of the Schwenk- 
feldians to the latest products of negro spirituality, like the Fire 
Baptized Holiness Church of God in the Americas. Nevertheless 
it is questionable whether this unrestricted freedom of religious 
opinion which exaggerates the centrifugal tendency that was always 
present in Protestantism is not more harmful to spiritual freedom in 
the positive sense than persecution itself. If you have on the one side 
a triumphant material civilization dominated by standardization and 
technical efficiency and on the other a chaos of competing sects, each 
of them a Jaw to itself, many of them without any standard of theo- 
logical culture and some of them extravagantly eccentric or obscuran- 
tist, it is obvious that the cause of secularism will prevail. The 
remedy for this state of things must be found by. the Christians them- 
selves. They have had their freedom—too much of it—and they 
have allowed the leadership of culture to pass out of their hands. 
And it is not only in America that this is true. In this country also 
and throughout Western Europe, more or less, the secularization of 
culture has taken place, while religion was still free and while Chris- 
tians still possessed a privileged position and the nominal leadership 
of culture. Only too often we have been defeated not by the violence 
and oppression of secular power, but by our own failure to use our 
freedom, as it might have been used, for the service of God and the 
development of a Christian society. Science has given modern 
man vast technical resources and undreamed possibilities of power. 
But science has not decided who shall use these gifts. They have 
been offered freely in the open market to the first comer and these 
chance comers were not concerned with spiritual ends, they were 
concerned entirely with the immediate exploitation of the new 
techniques for economic gain or political power. 

The result has been that we have seen the ultimate control of 
human life pass out of the hands of the traditional representatives of 
the spiritual power into the hands of the technicians and the 
specialists who are themselves controlled either by the politicians and 
the men of business, or in the totalitarian countries by the party 
bosses and the secret police. 
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Now, in the latter case, under the full blown totalitarian system, 
there is no room for freedom whatever, and it is possible that when 
this has been achieved, it is irreversible and we are faced with the 
new phenomenon of a society of human insects. It is impossible 
to say whether that is so without studying the system at first hand and 
from the inside, which in the nature of things is excessively difficult. 
What I am concerned with, however, is the other alternative of the 
democratic mass state which still admits the principle of full religious 
liberty and the rights of man, though the foundations of spiritual 
freedom have been already seriously undermined. In this form of 
mass society it is still possible for Christians to do something and 
there is a tremendous responsibility on us to act effectively while 
there is still time and opportunity. But I do not believe that the 
obvious negative policy of opposition to the steadily increasing 
pressure of socialization or scientific collectivism by the assertion of 
the old principles of individualistic fréedom is the right policy, for 
in this way Christians may be identifying themselves with a lost 
cause and in some degree involving themselves in a defence of the 
vested interests in the past. What we have to do is to assert the 
principle of spiritual freedom on the highest level in the sphere of 
science and education and social planning. If it is possible to con- 
vince the coming generation of planners and teachers and scientific 
specialists that spiritual freedom is something that must be preserved 
at all costs at every stage of social planning and under every system 
of scientific organization or collective control, then the introduction 
of a totalitarian order would be rendered difficult if not impossible. 

It may be objected that there has never been any lack of liberal 
ideals and respect for freedom of thought among scientists and intel- 
lectuals, yet this did not prove any serious obstacle to Communists 
and Nazis: in fact specialists and intellectuals may be had two a 
penny by any political party which succeeds in capturing power. 
In so far as this is true, it proves how disastrous had been the divorce 
between liberal scientific culture and the living tradition of religious 
faith in our civilization. The liberal idealism which was such a 
real force in Western culture a century ago had been continuously 
undermined by scepticism and nothing has come to take its place 
except the totalitarian ideologies which are threatening to destroy 
civilization unless they can be restrained. 

But although this liberal idealism has been undermined, it is by 
no means dead. There have been many scientists and men of learn- 
ing who have been ready to suffer rather than to serve the totalitarian 
state, and there is an even wider body of liberal opinion that has 
shown its moral resistance to the naked inhumanity of the totalitarian 
régimes. There is, in fact, a very considerable body of opinion, 
outside the various Christian bodies, which stands for spiritual freedom, 
however vague and incomplete their principles may be. 
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The survival of our civilization depends to a great extent on the 
possibility of co-operation and mutual understanding between these 
two groups. They are not political parties, they are not even organized 
units. For the Christians are profoundly divided among themselves 
in questions of faith and order, and the Liberals (to give them a 
label which many of them would not accept) are an even more 
heterogeneous collection. Nevertheless each of the two has a certain 
continuity of tradition and some community of ideas, and they share 
between them the whole ideological territory of Western civilization 
down to the middle of the nineteenth century. 

The rise of the third tradition—the totalitarian one—is something 
of a mystery. It was first recognized and diagnosed by Nietzsche 
(who was himself partially responsible for it) in the “‘ Nature and 
History of European Nihilism,” the first part of his “‘ Will to Power ” 
and very little serious study has been given to it subsequently. Now 
Nietzsche has traced very clearly the development of Nihilism inside 
Europe from the progressive exhaustion and devaluation of the 
spiritual elements of Western culture :—the European’s loss of faith, 
first in Christianity, secondly in humanism and finally in himself. 
But he did not, I think, see that this Western scepticism and negative 
criticism would be turned against Europe and used as weapons by 
the new mass powers of the non-European world. These powers 
do not share the doubt and self-criticism of Western man, they are 
his doubts and his self-criticism—/is funeral in fact—not  their:. 
On the other hand they can use the power techniques which Western 
man has created, more thoroughly and ruthlessly than he can himself. 
But all this is not the result of an ineluctable law of fatal necessity, 
as Nietzsche would regard it. Where the atheist sees necessity, the 
Christian sees the law of retribution and judgement and the exist- 
ence of moral freedom and the hope of salvation. What is judged 
and found wanting is not Christianity, either Western or non-Western, 
but the opposite of Christianity—a civilization emptied of its moral 
values and detached from its spiritual foundations—a society which 
exploits its vast technical power and scientific knowledge for trivial 
and selfish ends. 

But Western civilization is not merely this, and in so far as it is- 
not, it still possesses the power of recuperation and the possibility of 
survival. The question of spiritual freedom is the crucial issue by 
which Western civilization is being tried. It is an issue to which 
the Western conscience is still highly sensitive. It presents itself 
in different forms to different peoples and different schools of thought, 
but it is relevant to all of them as perhaps no other issue is- And 
above “all, it is relevant to Christianity as the source and fountain 
head from which Western man has received his original conception 
of spiritual liberty in the fullest and deepest sense. 


CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 
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I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


THE CHRISTIAN SYNTHESIS! 


[_ANGUAGE reaches its highest activity when it conveys from mind to 
mind not only the passive content of thought but something of the 
urgent activity of the original thinking, something not only of the process 
whereby the thought was fashioned but of the initiating impulse, something 
of the active germ of conceptual life to enliven a like activity in the re- 
cipient mind. The two volumes of Fr. Mersch, which must have a deep 
effect on Christian thinking, are eminently of this character : they are, even 
more than informative, “ informing ”’ with a quickening and shaping spirit, 
impelling us to rethink all we have thought before and to think beyond the 
twilight margin, where thought has before stood hesitant, reluctant of the 
effort, timid of shadow and shades. “ La vérité va jusqu’a l’erreur, tout a 
fait jusqu’a l’erreur, exclusivement ; l’arréter plus tét, fut-ce pour s’éloigner 
davantage de l’erreur, serait tomber dans l’erreur, car ce serait dire faux ce 
qui est vrai encore. . . . Verum judex sui et falsi, le vrai, rien qu’en étant le 
vrai, est la réfutation de l’erreur.” And that which inspires and enflames 
the thinker, here, is that which gives light and direction to the thinking and 
final shape to the finished thought—Christ, the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. For Christ is the light by which Fr. Mersch analyses and to which he 
orders each truth he considers : and in Christ he finds their synthesis. 

Fr. Mersch has undertaken, in these two volumes, more than a study of the 
theology underlying the doctrine of the Mystical Body: it is a study of 
theology as the doctrine of the Mystical Body. He states that, of the ap- 
proaches to the understanding of the mysteries of revelation suggested by the 
Vatican Council, his is by means of the interconnection of its mysteries. 
That which connects all the- mysteries, which makes them intelligible, 
singly and together, is the mystery of Christ—the total Christ, the Incarnate 
Son of God, redeeming and incorporating humanity, affiliating and elevat- 
ing man to God. 

There is in every mind the need to analyse and synthesise. Even the 
philosophers of intellectual anarchy are impelled to systematise the ideas 
that are meant to refute the validity of abstract and systematic thought. 
There are dangers besetting the making of a synthesis: the temptation to 
compel things to the shape of the preconceived pattern ; the unconscious 
manipulation of stress and proportion ; the imposition of a subjective cate- 
gorisation on an objective reality. 

For Fr. Mersch there is no forcing of the data of revelation to fit the 
image of the Mystical Body. He insists repeatedly that the image is an 
image : it is the real truth, the true reality, that fascinates him. He has 
not designed the pattern ; nor does he strain to it, to complete a dead and 
tidy picture, the immense living reality of Christian revelation. He does not 
impose himself ; his more original suggestions are simply to enlighten, not 
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to enforce, the linking in our minds of what is already linked in reality. 
He is eager himself to have assessed and corrected his personal defects of 
judgment and adjustment. But the real perfection of the synthesis is inde- 
pendent of any personal flaw there may be ; for it is the Christian synthesis 
in Christ, the Incarnate Son of God. He is the Truth, the grand central 
dogma, through whom and in whom every other dogma is revealed : the 
primum intelligibile. And, since “all things were created by him and 
in him . . . and by him all things consist (Col. I, 16),”’ He is the synthesis 
of being as of thought. The full theology of the “‘ total Christ ” is the com- 
plete synthesis in the conceptual order and in the ontological, and the 
synthesis of the two. 

Fr. Mersch does not see Christ simply as a sort of middle term between 
God and the world. He is God in communication to and in communion 
with mankind. He is the first principle of intelligibility and supernatural 
being, because He is the Son of God and because He communicates to us, 
in the measure in which a human nature is receptive of that communication, 
all that He is. 

The chapters which declare the nature and extent of this communion 
are amongst the most exhilarating and exalting of dogmatic, ascetical or 
mystical literature. He distinguishes between the Incarnation as an 
operation ad extra and so common to the Blessed Trinity and the term or 
state (ad intra) of union strictly proper to the Son. The Sacred Humanity 
subsists in the Son, in the ad intra order ; its perfection is the filial perfection 
of the Son ; its glory, the glory of the Son ; its mystery, the mystery of the 
Son in the Trinity. But that is the humanity in which we, by grace, par- 
ticipate : ours then that filial perfection, that glory and mystery. “In 
Him and by Him,” says St. Cyril of Alexandria, ‘“‘we are made sons of God 
both by nature and by grace. But by nature in Him and in Him alone; 
by participation and by grace we ourselves by Him in the Holy Spirit.” 
Theology more usually considers our divine adoption as an operation, 
from, so to speak, the ad extra angle. Fr. Mersch’s insistence is on the re- 
sultant state of the operation, the incorporation into Christ, and so from the 
point of view of union with the Person ad intra. 

A similar difference of outlook marks his later chapter on sanctifying 
grace. He remarks there on how little is said of Christ and the Church by 
many treatises on grace ; with the result that this gift of God may seem an 
abstract and individualistic thing instead of a life deriving from Christ in 
the members of Christ. 

Fr. Mersch does not recoil from carrying as deep as he may our full 
participation by grace in Christ. In the chapter on the mystery of the Holy 
Spirit—a chapter tragically fragmentary as a result of Fr. Mersch’s tragic 
death—the grandeur and mystery of the Christian are heightened and 
deepened, as Christians are seen, by their membership of Christ, to be 
members of the Spirator of the Holy Spirit. As members of the Son, by 
our participated filiation, we share in the relation of the Son to the Father : 
so, too, in His relation to the Holy Spirit; for the Son is the Principle with 
the Father eternally “‘ breathing ” the Holy Spirit. 

““A dessein,” says Fr. Mersch, “nous n’avons pas voulu adoucir les 
formules : pour qu’on puisse juger de la vérité et de l’orthodoxie des idées, 
il faut d’abord les exprimer dans toute leur intransigeance. C’est une 
fausse prudence, de leur apporter des correctifs ; elles-mémes, s’il le faut, 
par leur logique interne, doivent se les mettre.” The corrective is implicit 
in the notion of membership and participation. 
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This relation of ours, like that of our filiation, carries with it a moral 
splendour and responsibility. ‘‘ Divinised in Christ and the Spirator, they 
must be, in Christ and the Spirator, divinised in their love and their will by 
an elevation of this love and this will, which, in this Christ and in Him 
alone, are linked to the spiration of eternal love.” 

The chapters on the Church and the sacramental economy are not a 
dreary repetition of an old apologetic but instinct with a life lived in the 
life of Christ, the light of a shared consciousness, the holiness of a shared 
sanctity, the action of a shared love. The transcendent unity and charity 
of the Christian in Christ find forceful expression here ; and with clear, 
deeply thoughtful exposition there is the realistic eloquence of one conscious 
of the urgent reality he is expressing. ‘“‘S’ils unissaient directement 4 
Dieu, on pourrait penser que les sacrements, en transportant l">homme dans 
la fin derniére et en celui qui fait tout, l’établissent dans le repos. Mais 
ils n’unissent 4 Dieu qu’en unissant au Christ et 4 l’Eglise, au Christ qui, 
dans l’Eglise, est encore en lutte et en travail. C’est donc dans une action 
qu’ils plongent, une action qui vient de Dieu mais qui se fait par Phomme, et 
la sanctification qu’ils donnent, précisément parce qu’elle est réelle, est une 
sanctification qui doit étre assimilée librement et laborieusement par celui 
qui la regoit, qui doit s’achever en action et en souffrance, par la vertu que 
Dieu donne dans les sacrements.”’ 

We have said that this work is a synthesis of Christian revelation in a 
theology of the Mystical Body. There is little met with in the ordinary 
theological treatises that is not met again as we go through the various 
tractates : but there is nothing that is met in quite the same light. With his 
passionate love for the utterances of the faith and profound respect for the 
schoolmen, and above all for St. Thomas, Fr. Mersch, although he says much 
that is new and is never content simply to re-state, is certainly not eager to 
innovate. 

Yet, in a work of such a scale, it is inevitable that the treatment, careful 
throughout and profound, cannot be uniformly of equal thoroughness. 
Sometimes we may think him disproportionately diffuse. Sometimes we 
may even wonder, as at the end of the long philosophical chapter on the 
unity of human nature, whether the metaphysical conclusion artfived at is 
proportionate to the effort of metaphysical thought demanded in following 
it to its conclusion. (And here we may suggest that the average reader may 
well read the second volume before the first.) Sometimes we may think his 
reasoning a little too summary, as, perhaps, for the mediation of Our Lady ; 
or his treatment of the sacrament of Order remarkably sketchy. But the 
chapters are not meant to be taken discretely: they are mutually com- 
plementary. Though each section must be examined as a section, it would 
be inappropriate to submit the book simply to sectional examination : 
the outstanding merit of the work is not the merits of the individual parts, 
full as they are of merit, but of the organic whole—a corpus of dogma, 
luminous and vital and vigorous. 

It is a whole which Fr. Mersch was himself unable finally to perfect. 
Even before his monumental historical work on the Mystical Body had been 
published (1933), he had been engaged, in spite of other activities, in the 
working out of the theology of the Mystical Body. The historical work he 
regarded, indeed, as subsidiary to the dogmatic. By May, 1940, he had 
virtually completed his patient work and his final third revision. It was in 
this month that he had to leave Louvain and take charge, as Vice-Rector, 
of the aged and infirm Fathers at Tournai. The repeated and intense bomb- 
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ing of this city forced him to take to the road with them. At Orchies—it was 
the time of the scare of parachute-spies—he was arrested as a suspect by a 
French military post. Not to compromise his party he begged them to go 
on without him but committed to their care a leather case he had carried 
with him all the way. A great part of the manuscripts now published as 
La Théologie du Corps Mystique was what that case contained. The rest of 
his manuscripts were lost, as neither of the two invalid Fathers to whom he 
had confided their care survived the sufferings of the journey. The leather 
case itself lay forty-eight hours on the road by the body of one of these 
Fathers. 

Fr. Mersch himself, finally released from suspicion, travelled on to Lens 
and there said his last Mass on May 24th, the feast of Corpus Christi. It was 
a day of constant bombing. He left the house of the Archpriest to minister 
to the wounded laying along the Douai road by the canal. And there in 
the exercise of charity he met his end. 

It has been the sad but magnificently achieved task of his editors to 
assemble for publication what survived of the final revision of his manu- 
scripts and to supply the gaps, where possible, from the manuscripts of earlier 
versions. They have rightly not attempted to fill out or complete his 
thought with the elaboration of another. But not all the love and patience 
of Frs. Levie, Wankenne, Thibaut and De Wolf have been able to replace 
all that is lost. 

If the work is in a sense incomplete, its completion may well come, as Fr. 
Mersch would have liked it to come, from other minds and hearts lighted 
and kindled by the mystery he has here exposed and which lit and kindled 
his own life. ‘‘ Peut-étre, en étudiant le dogme de cette fagon, le lecteur 
en arrivera-t-il 4 l’aimer avec plus de lumiére et a y’ adhérer avec plus de 
fierté ; peut-étre remarquera-t-il qu’il en estime plus jusqu’aux moindres 
parcelles, parce qu’il retrouve davantage dans toutes celui qui est le réve 
de sa vie, le Christ : Tantum esse sub fragmento Quantum toto tegitur.” 

We are glad the preface, from which this passage is taken, was among the 
surviving papers : it is a fragment which, in some distant analogy, hints at 
his whole life’s selfless devotion to the Truth : his fearless love of the Faith— 
** Fides intrepida, |a foi, la foi authentique . . . elle n’a peurde rien. . . ni 
surtout de la lumiére:” his humble love in the glad submission of his 

judgment—“ Ce n’est pas 1a résignation, c’est désir et allégresse; que 
peut-il arriver de mieux, quand on cherche la vérité, que de la ‘trouver 
qui se montre ?” 

He was a man who, in the testimony of all who knew him, loved truth and 
lived it with an entire and unsparing charity. It was fitting he should end 
his life ‘‘ doing the truth in charity.” 
H. P. C. Lyons. 
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II, OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


Two very welcome signs of the Catholic revival on the Continent have 
been the appearance of new Catholic reviews of considerable importance 
and the re-emergence of older ones, with new enterprise and vigour. 





Among the new reviews, Lumen Vitae, published in Belgium, 
deserves special mention. Its first number was published in 1946, and 
up to date only two numbers have appeared. It will be quarterly in 
character. Its production is excellent; the first two numbers have 
run to 200 pages of very good paper. It includes articles in French and 
English, while the first number had also one article in German and the 
second, articles in German and Flemish. To each French or English 
article is appended a detailed summary in the other language. Articles, 
in languages other than English and French, have this summary, both 
in French and English. Thus, the new review is international in its 
method. 

It is international also in its purpose, which is to study and provide 
material for Christian education. The review is the crown of the work, 
done before 1939 by the Centre Documentaire Catéchétique, which was established 
in the Jesuit House of Studies in Louvain, with every encouragement from 
Father John Janssens, then Rector of the college and now General of the 
Society of Jesus. This Centre has been transferred, with its extensive 
catechetical library, to Brussels, where it has assumed the more general 
name of Centre International d’Etudes de la Formation Religieuse. It is this 
centre that is responsible for the new review. 

The review hopes to stimulate and assist the work of Catholic formation, 
both in the narrow and the wider sense. It will publish articles on the 
problems and difficulties which confront the Catholic teacher—difficulties 
of prejudice, atmosphere, method, formulation; but it will mainly 
concentrate on positive Catholic formation. 

To judge from the first two numbers, it has made a grand start. In 
the first were articles on: The Formation of Native Leaders in the 
Belgian Congo and Stepping-Stones towards Christianity in Indian 
Philosophy (both in French), and A Catholic Approach to the non-Catholic 
mind in Britain (English). Canon Cardijn wrote on Catholic Action and 
Religious Education, and Fr. Totsembergh on The Present Situation of 
German Catholic Youth. On the instructional side, Mgr. Cooper wrote 
on Religious Education in Catholic Universities in the U.S.A. and Fr. 
Bayert, S.J., of Kurseong, on The Teaching of Prayer to non-Christian 
Pupils; Dom. G. Lefebvre, O.S.B., on Liturgical Training in Primary 
Schools ; Fr. Jungmann, S.J., of Innsbruck, on Catechetical Problems in 
German-speaking Countries ; and two French ladies, Madeleine Daniélou 
and Louise Damez, on Experiments in Religious Teaching. The second 
number is just as “ catholic’ in material and contributors, with articles 
from Christopher Dawson on Education and the Crisis of Christian Culture, 
by Pére Dondeyne on The Religious Formation of University Students, 
by Fr. Esch, S.J., on Catholic Youth in Germany, and many others. 
This new review is a most timely and admirable production. In Belgium, 
the annual subscription is 150 francs ; soon, it will be made available for 
English readers through Duckett’s, 140 Strand, W.C.2. 
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Another new review of 1946 is Rythmes du Monde, coming this 
time from France, where it is published in Lyons (6 rue d’Auvergne). 
A missionary review, its intention is to bring to its readers a sense of the 
** catholic ” or “ universal’’ character of the Church, and so to break 
down parochialism and narrow feelings. At the same time, it approaches 
the culture of the native peoples, among whom Catholic missionaries are 
working, in a spirit of understanding and sympathy. Somewhat experi- 
mental at first, it shows every sign of vitality and progress. I have seen 
three numbers: fhe first included an article by Pearl Buck, which was 
the substance of a lecture she had given shortly before the war, in addition 
to articles by Dr. Louis Aujoulat, Joseph Wilbois and Jean Clémence 
and a French version of a classical Chinese play of the thirteenth century, 
called The Sign of Patience. The third number was devoted to medical 
missionary questions, and all the contributions were by men and women 
of genuine experience in that rapidly developing branch of missionary 
work. The review has some excellent full-page photographs. It is 
intended to publish six numbers every year. The subscription for France 
is 260 francs, and 320 francs for other countries. 





Also new, and very delightfully edited and arranged, are the monthly 
numbers of Missionaires—a magazine rather than review, also published by 
the Jesuit Fathers of Lyons from the same address, 6 rue d’Auvergne. 
Each issue, of 32 large pages, is a whole and deals with one selected 
missionary subject. I have two before me: Fétes et Rejouissances, for 
September-October, and Bengale, for November. The first of these is 
a real holiday number, with short accounts of the village theatres of India 
and native festivals in Madagascar, of the Chinese New Year and of the 
situation in Japan to-day. Bengale is more homogeneous and contains 
articles on the country, its peoples, their history, habits and beliefs. The 
articles, though short, are authoritative, being composed by Fathers de 
Steenhault (from Kurseong) Segers (Calcutta), Verstraelen (Morapai), le 
Joly (Calcutta) and Arimont (Darjeeling). 

Missionaires is excellently produced. The photographs are so vivid. Not 
only are they good photographs; their subjects have been caught just 
at the most revealing moment. And the illustrations are so cleverly and 
artistically blended with the text that the pages are a joy to turn. Many 
of them are in that quiet half-tone, in which the French have specialised. 
Missionaires can be obtained for an annual subscription of six shillings 
through Duckett’s in the Strand. 





Prior to May, 1940, the Dutch Jesuits published a monthly review, known 
as Studiéx. They have now resumed publication, but in an altered 
form, and the Dutch Jesuit monthly is known as Katholiek Cultureel 
Tijdsehrift. The first issue of the revised publication appeared in 
October, 1946. It is very well produced, with good paper and printing, 
and has a strong team of contributors. The review is general in its appeal 
but it intends to treat of modern and topical questions. In the November 
number, for example, there are articles on The Existentialism of Jean Paul 
Sartre, The Problems of the Reformed Church in Holland and on Inter- 
national Work in London. 








REVIEWS 


A MEDIEVAL PANORAMA! 


R. DE GHELLINCK’S two volumes on twelfth century Latin literature 

are full of fascination and thrills for those who feel in sympathy with 
the spirit of medieval writers. Like Marco Polo, who travelled as far as 
Cathay and brought back tales of Kublai, the great khan, and Zipangu, 
Fr. de Ghellinck has written a veritable book of discovery. It makes earlier 
surveys of medieval literature look like those twelfth century maps, drawn 
without parallels and meridians, in which the coastland of North Africa 
fades into a terra incognita and the line of the Nile valley tapers off in search 
of an undiscovered basin. The general contours of twelfth century liter- 
ature have been known for the last fifty years: the peaks have been 
marked and the direction of the main currents plotted, and some areas 
have been carefully surveyed as in Raby’s History of Christian Latin Poetry, 
but there has been no general division into zones and provinces with 
well-defined frontiers. There was need for a general chart, and this Fr. 
de Ghellinck has made with a competence that needs no recommendation 
to those who are already familiar with his other studies in medieval liter- 
ature, and, particularly, his Mouvement théologique du XIle siécle. 

The work began, as the author says, in an attempt to make a general 
sketch of medieval Latin literature from the twelfth century to the begin- 
ning of the Renaissance. But the material collected for the twelfth century 
alone became so bulky, that he would have had to compress it into a dull 
and stuffy volume in order to save his original plan. Happily he abandoned 
it, and jet in air and light in plenty. There is not a poet, letter-writer or 
chronicler, pamphleteer, philosopher or dramatist who does not make 
his bow. All are characterised with a wonderful sureness of touch, all 
grouped according to their fashions, or milieu, or country or ties with the 
movements, social, cultural or religious, which influenced them. Even 
the liturgists have a section, in which Robert Paululus, an obscure priest of 
Amiens, rubs shoulders with the great Sicard of Cremona. 

Twelfth century writing suffers very much from the self-consciousness of 
first efforts and its striving for a classical elegance is usually tedious ; 
but Peter Lombard’s headaches (capitis infirmitate laboravi ; nullum aliud 
opus agere poteram) were necessary to produce St. Thomas’ Summa, just as 
the Lauda Sion could never have been written if Hildebert of Lavardin 
had not experimented with dogmatic verse in his Alpha et Omega. If 
the perfect thing was produced in the age of St. Louis, there is an interest 
in tracing its beginnings a century earlier. Besides, there is often an 
enthusiasm and a strong individuality in the twelfth century writers that is 
refreshing. It is seen in the Gesta of the unknown knight who went on the 
first Crusade. His almost biblical description of the Saracens and the 
storming of cities, and his rustic style, passing quickly and without apology 
from the first to the third person, is so different from the studied account 
of another Crusader, Foucher of Chartres, who had to display his scholastic 
training by borrowing his description of the crocodile from Pliny. It 


* L’Essor de la Littérature Latine au XIle Siécle. By J. de Ghellinck, S.J. 2 Vols. 
Museum Lessianum. Brussels: L’Edition Universelle ; Paris : Desclée de Brouwer. 


Pp. viii, 232 and 355. 1946. 
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is a contrast that shows the strength and weakness of the literature of the 
period, which Fr. de Ghellinck brings out in all the great variety of writers 
he deals with. There are glorious pieces like the Pange Linguam Magdalenae, 
the entertaining court chatter of Walter Map, the lyrical sermons of St. 
Bernard and a thousand other compositions, great and small, of every 
country. To place all these in their literary and national setting must 
have been a work of much preparation, and the reader of medieval literature 
owes a heavy debt of gratitude to Fr. de Ghellinck for his guidance. It is 
a book that demands a sequel, and now that Fr. de Ghellinck has given 
us a taste of what is to come,.we hope he will not be long in satisfying it. 


P.G.C. 


RUSSIA—THIRTY YEARS HENCE?! 


HIS very horrible book is described as “‘ of the same order as Mgr. 

Benson’s Lord of the World,” or, we might suggest, as Aldous Huxley’s 
Brave New World. But we would prefer to let it stand quite by itself. 
Benson’s book seemed to us both theatrical and logical: Huxley’s was more 
realist, and placed in a setting that we could at least imagine with no 
difficulty. Here it is assumed that Bolshevik Russia has conquered practi- 
cally all Europe (apparently not Spain; and England has only a com- 
promise-Communism—the monarchy survives: Ireland is not dealt 
with) : the Pope, a Filipino (Tagalog) rules “ two-thirds of the human 
race” from San Francisco. But this Catholicism was smug: uncon- 
sciously it went far towards assimilating itself to the humanitarian ‘ world,’ 
to being “normal,” to “ interchanging” ideas; the Pope accepted a 
luxury-yacht. Some young men escaped from boredom to Russia, and 
one of them, Owen A. Boynton, became Ulyan Krasnoznamyev and 
General Director of the Plaster of Paris works in Kirov. He fell in love, 
and in his love re-found God. In fact, after his wife’s death during an 
experimental operation, he was consecrated Archbishop and secretly served 
the million or so of Catholics in Russia. The book creates the effect of 
a nightmare and at times of allegory. There is a ‘ perfect city,’ Leninsk, 
access to which is forbidden save to a highly favoured few. When they 
arrive there, they find that the city is non-existent, and they are murdered, 
(This is much less terrible than being ‘ utilised,’ into the details of which even 
these remorseless authors all-but refrain from going.) There is an appalling 
personage called Godlewski of whom we ask ourselves, at times, if he 
is meant to be Satan himself, or at least Satan incarnate. That he com- 
mits suicide may be hardly more than a symbol of the essential negativeness 
at the heart of Evil. But above all it is the horrible atmosphere of the 
book that oppresses us: we are told that the author was ‘ smuggled’ 
into Russia some ten years ago and has been ‘ haunted’ by Russia ever 
since. ‘Haunted’ is the right word; and if you take Communism as 
such, and select the cruel incoherent elements in the Russian character 
as native Russian novelists show them to us, and mingle these, you can 
admit that a world such as this book portrays could exist. Benson’s book 
required logic and imagination but needed no technical knowledge : 
Huxley’s book showed a great deal of knowledge but its atmosphere (save 
towards the end) was the desiccated air of a laboratory. ‘‘ Moscow : 
1979” suggests an enormous documentation together with imagination ; 


1 Moscow: 1979. By Erik and Christiane von teams London: Sheed 
and Ward. Pp. 314. Price, 10s. 6d.n. 1946. 
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and though the satire is sometimes savage you undoubtedly feel, after. 
reading it, that you have been living all too really among criminal maniacs. 
Ulyan does indeed ask whether his Russia may not lead, via the Devil, to 
God: but the last pages suggest that even after the five days’ war— 
Pacific Powers versus Eurasia—and despite the supreme sacrifice made by 
Ulyan, that goal had by no means yet been achieved. The writing reaches 
at times a very high point of dark and forceful splendour and shows true 
mystical insight. 
C.C.M. 


TWO MODERN SAINTS! 


ERE are two books which contrast strongly with one another. The 

first is a brief study of St. Paul of the Cross, the second a full length 
life of St. Gerard Majella. The first divides its two hundred pages almost 
equally between a sketch of the Passionist Founder’s life and a study of 
various aspects of his character and activities. Within the limits which he 
has imposed upon himself, Fr. Edmund has been highly successful ; not 
only is his book enjoyable in itself, but it is calculated to send readers to 
larger works in search of further acquaintance with its subject. 

Of Fr. Carr’s much larger volume it is not so easy to speak. That he 
is enthusiastic for his subject goes without saying; that he has a more 
formidable task is soon apparent. Hardly ever can there have been a 
man in whom the charismatic operation of the Holy Spirit was more 
abundant than in St. Gerard ; and this multiplication of prodigies offers 
an obvious target for the critic, not necessarily unfriendly, but sober- 
minded. The point is well and fully dealt with by Fr. Carr at the outset. 
Where perhaps he has been less well advised is in returning to the attack 
with unflagging eloquence in almost every chapter. The impression is 
thereby given that at some time he has been deeply stung by what he not 
unreasonably regards as captious criticism ; but, as refutation succeeds 
refutation, a reader may be pardoned if he comes to think within himself 
that this writer “ doth protest too much.” In a future edition this ardour 
of championship might with advantage be restrained. 

Once grant the possibility of miracles, mere multitude, however un- 
usual, makes no matter. Everything depends upon the value of the 
evidence. If the evidence is satisfactory—and Fr. Carr has been careful 
on this point—no more remains to be said. To argue that God would 
never be so prodigal of His favours is absurd ; to say that by such prodi- 
gality He would be cheapening His benefits is to provoke the retort that 
such in fact has not been the result. St. Gerard’s brief thirty years of life 
lay at the opening of the so-called Enlightenment, the dawn of that Age 
of Reason which was to contend, with all the force of literary genius, that 
miracles are impossible. What wonder if God, choosing, as ever, the 
foolish things of the world to confound the wise, should furnish over- 
whelming disproof in. the person of a poor Italian tailor’s son ? 

It may be said that in his desire for humiliation, St. Gerard exceeded 
all prudence. Even so, he is in good company. How many are the 
Saints who have pleaded guilty to “‘ holy follies” in their inexperienced 
youth ! And if Gerard was not always prudent, we must remember that 
he was hardly out of his ’teens, and further that on the first sign of dis- 
approval by lawful authority his fervours were discarded. 


* (1) Hunter of Souls. By Fr. Edmund, C.P. Dublin: M. H. Gill. . 228. Price, 
8s. 6d. mn. 1946. (2) To Heaven through a Window. By John Carr, C.SS.R. London : 
Sands. Pp. 485. Price, 12s. 6d. n. 1946. 
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The long life of St. Paul of the Cross covered three quarters of the 
eighteenth century and more. He was already a grown man and em- 
barked upon his foundation when St. Gerard was born, and he survived 
him by twenty years. The marvels of God’s power have their due place in 
his life, though they seem few by comparison with those which crowded 
St. Gerard’s career. Yet the contrast serves only to show up the more 
strikingly that fundamental likeness, well brought out in hoth these 
biographies, that common ground of deep humility and obedience, of ardent 
love for Christ crucified, of zeal for His Kingdom and entire devotion 
to the service of mankind, which are the true stuff of sanctity. 

F.M 








SHORT NOTICES 
PHILOSOPHICAL 


We knew all along that Dr. Arthur Ryan, Professor of Scholastic Philo- 
sophy in the University of Belfast, could write at length about philosophers. 
Perennial Philosophers (Clonmore and Reynolds: 3s. 6d. n.) shows us that 
he can talk about them simply and in smaller compass. This book—one of 
the first from a new Catholic publishing firm, to which we extend a hearty 
welcome—contains talks given by Dr. Ryan on Radio Eireann. He begins 
with St. Augustine, whose own period of crisis and chaos was similar in 
many respects to our own ; passes to Boethius, “‘ the last of the Romans and 
the first of the Scholastics,’’ and to Abelard, who has frequently been made a 
figure of romance rather than a serious thinker; and devotes a longer 
section to St. Thomas, and two concluding short chapters to the Greek 
origins of philosophy and the Neo-Scholastic revival of our day. The talk 
on St. Thomas must surely have been divided into two ; otherwise, it would 
qualify, in length, for our B.B.C. Third Programme. These are straight- 
forward and clear talks, and they do not demand too much background of 
the listener. Nonetheless, they are a tribute to the high quality of Radio 
Eireann. 

PASTORAL : 


Fr. A. Wilson, C.P., has written Pardon and Peace (Sheed and Ward : 
tos. 6d. n.), about the Sacrament of Penance and it is excellent, because 
it contains the substance of all that is relevant in the official books, i.e., the 
theological skeleton is perfectly firm; yet the author is speaking to the 
ordinary penitent, whose psychology he knows fully from experience 
both in and out of the confessional. But when we sdy that he speaks 
to the ‘ ordinary penitent,’ we do not at all mean that he ‘ condescends,’ 
that he proposes to leave him with no more than a tolerably correct ethic 
as an ideal. He helps him to be always trying, and trying for something 
quite lofty in the spiritual life with every hope of succeeding. Thus the 
book shows an intimate knowledge of modern psychology both true or 
false ; the author is also willing to quote from the late Fr. Garrold’s boys’ 
story—‘‘ Freddy Carr and his Friends ’—and from Mr. C. S. Lewis. He 
is extremely kindly and leaves us amazed at the goodness of Our Lord 
as revealed in this Sacrament; and is tenderly remorseless and gently 
amusing as he examines the ‘ fuddle and fif,’ the phobias and bogeys, the 
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blinkers and smoke-screens of the soul. But the crown of the book and of 
its teaching is the last chapter, on ‘ The Divine Confessor.’ So stimulating 
is its method that you keep turning to another page, wondering ‘“‘ What 
on earth will he say next? ” and so satisfying that the answer will always 
be: “ Just what I needed to be told ! ” 


DOCTRINAL 


Against those two enemies of happy family life—hasty marriage and 
divorce—so prevalent during and after a war, Fr. Edgar Schmeideler, 
O.S.B., has written a very sound defence in Marriage and the Family 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc.: $1.80). The author, who is the director 
of the Catholic Family Life Bureau, has combined his social experience 
with the teaching of the Church, as set forth, principally, in the Encyclical 
on Christian Marriage by Pope Pius XI, to produce a very readable book. 
He urges the careful selection of a partner for character and stability rather 
than for mere attractiveness, and insists that the security of the Catholic 
family rests on the practice of a full Catholic religious life together. There 
are excellent chapters on the purpose of marriage, the relations of members 
of the family between themselves, and the part that Church and State must 
play in family life. The book is written primarily for use in Catholic 
schools and contains a bibliography and questionnaire which make it 
admirably suited for this purpose and for study clubs. The printing and 
format are good and the text is enlivened with illustrations, severa] of which 


are excellent. 
HISTORICAL 


The interests of piety are served by Dom Romanus Rios in his collection 
of Benedictines of to-day (Stanbrook Abbey Press), for he has put together a 
series of studies in sanctity among the brothers and sisters of his own 
religious family between the French Revolution of 1789 and the Spanish 
Civil War of 1936. Apart from Abbot Marmion and Archbishop Polding 
his dramatis persone will be unfamiliar to the English reader, but not for that 
uninteresting. Indeed many readers will desire to know more of such men 
as the pioneer Bishop Salvado who founded New Norcia in Western 
Australia ; for the missionary activities of Benedictines, and the particular 
contribution which abbeys in missionary lands have to make to the spread 
of the faith, are practically unknown in this country, and of them Dom 
Romanus can speak from personal experience. Two monks singing 
Compline round a fire on their first evening in the bush, one of them giving 
a concert for three hours to the drovers and prospectors of Perth when funds 
ran out, the same man, three years later, standing in the presence of the 
Pope while two of his aborigines are clothed with the Benedictine habit— 
these are events which belong to the stuff of epics. Throughout, Dom 
Romanus has told his tale with a sincerity that is reminiscent of St. Luke 
in his treatment of Barnabas and Paul, and one does not notice errors of 
fact, save for the small point that the restoration of the Society of Jesus in 
England by Pius VII took place in 1803, not in 1813 as here said, while 
even before 1803 the English Fathers of the Liége college had been given a 
corporate status by the letter of Pius VI ‘* Catholici Presulis” to the 


Prince-bishop of Liége. 


SPIRITUAL 


Mgr. Hallett is not only a priest of long experience. In his capacity 
as Rector of St. John’s Seminary, Wonersh, he has long experience of the 
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formation of priests. His booklet, A Son a Priest (Douglas Organ : 2s. 6d. 
n.), directs the attention of would-be priests to the life and love of Christ, 
the Priest and Victim, and the attention of their parents to the unselfish 
devotion of Mary who surrendered her Son to God as they are invited to 
surrender a son to God through the priesthood. A simple and moving 
book, it yet descends to practical particulars, emphasizing the need and 
excellence of a Christian home and the significance of both spiritual and 
intellectual formation. There are some timely sentences on late vocations. 
Here is something to put into the hands of a boy thinking about the priest- 
hood and into the hands of that boy’s parents. 


PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS 


As we look back from our anxious and bewildered standpoint of Janu- 
ary, 1947, we understand with greater surety how wise and timely were the 
utterances of the Holy Father during the years of war. At the time, the 
critics complained that these utterances were too general and not to the 
immediate point. To-day the critics must realize, as Catholics have always 
realized, how very much to the point they were. In Pius of Peace (M. H. 
Gill, Dublin : 7s. 6d. n.) Fr. Reginald F. Walker, C.S.Sp., has put together 
extracts from the Papal letters and allocutions of those grim years. An 
introduction traces the work of Church and Papacy for peace throughout 
the centuries, and a first section tells of the unremitting efforts of Pius XI 
to keep the Powers from war. The main body of the book shows how 
Pius XII, in speech and letter, has emphasized throughout the fundamental 
principles of the Natural Law and of Christian truth ; maintained a strict 
impartiality, where it could be maintained, though there was, and could be, 
no question of “‘ moral ”’ neutrality ; organized relief and rescue work on a 
large and ever increasing scale ; and finally, called the world again and 
again to prayer and to a renewed understanding of those spiritual values, 
without which there can be neither human security nor abiding peace. 
All this is done with aptly chosen quotation. In the second half of the book, 
the author presents further selected passages which indicate the mind of the 
Pontiff on the manner in which may be established peace between nations 
and, within each nation, social stability and understanding. 


LITERARY 


It is strange to read a serious and even sombre story and then to dis- 
cover that the title is Joy (Pantheon Books Inc., New York: $2.75). Yet, 
there is a sense, and a profound sense, in which Joy is a fitting heading to 
this novel of Georges Bernanos. He is writing of the Joy that comes, in the 
words of the Beatitudes, to those who mourn, of the quiet, unruffled Joy 
springing out of a heart devoted to and aware of God’s purposes. This is 
a novel, originally published in France in 1929, before Bernanos had em- 
barked upon the powerful yet contentious Cimitiéres sous la Lune and, of 
course, his wartime Letters to the Americans, French and English. Now 
translated very competently, it has appeared in the United States. The 
story analyses and describes reactions to one central figure on the part of 
several mediocre or selfish or neurotic characters. The central figure is 
Chantal de Clergerie, young, innocent and courageous. She is the spiritual 
mainstay of them all, though each of them attempts, in his or her manner, to 
undermine her strength or to destroy her quiet and sustained joy. She 
is the daughter of a petulant and pretentious father; has a queer, un- 
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balanced grandmother ; and has to put up with the nasty suggestiveness of 
a Russian chauffeur, employed by the family. Other pefsons enter the 
story, among them a brilliant priest who has lost hold of his faith through 
intellectual pride. On all these the influence of Chantal is traced and 
studied. Her serenity and detachment are a continual challenge to her 
father’s pettiness and self-concern. Her purity checks and at last repels the 
Russian. The pride of the priest is shaken by her humility and sacrifice. 
The theme is centripetal. The lines converge inwards towards this central 
figure, though this does not imply in her any studied self-composure or 
spiritual self-importance. Favoured by God she assuredly is, and the 
language of Bernanos soars aloft in analysing her thoughts and recounting 
her experiences. Yet, in her clear and limpid soul, she imagines that hers 
are the most ordinary of experiences and that, if ever they do transcend 
normalcy, this is the abnormality of nerves, not the supernormality of the grace 
of God. This is a meditative, introspective, psychological book—not easy, 
perhaps, in the reading, though the language and the sequence of events are 
straightforward. But the whole point of the novel lies in the development 
and interplay of character. As always with Bernanos, there are passages 
of eloquence and phrases pregnant with profound and, at times, sombre 
significance. 

In his four latest poems, ‘‘ Burnt Norton, East Coker, The Dry Salvages 
and Little Gidding,” Mr. Eliot is exploring new territory, has found the way 
to “the other kingdom,” and his poetry is concerned not so much with the 
social world as with the spiritual. He wrestles with problems of Time and 
Eternity, Being and Non-Being, not, be it said, as a philosopher or theologian, 
but as a poet. He is still difficult reading and those who hope to find in 
Mr. Preston’s Four Quartets Rehearsed (Sheed and Ward: 5s. n.) an 
open sesame or key will be disappointed. It is “an experiment in inter- 
pretation,” not a line by line commentary nor yet a paraphrase ; its aim 
“is mainly to deal with obstacles in the way of understanding which 
readers of the Four Quartets may encounter,” so that they may be helped 
to a possession of the poems. “ It is the arriving at the meaning, not the 
explaining that matters.” A poem indeed speaks for itself and can never 
be wholly explained ; it throws its own light. But a good guide can open 
our eyes to treasures that we should else have missed, ensure that we do 
arrive at the meaning, and that is the value of Mr. Preston’s book. 

Cross references to other works of Eliot, quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, from St. Thomas Aquinas, St. John of the Cross and other mystics, 
indications of the movement from strophe to strophe and section to section, 
serve not only to throw light on the poems but to reveal something of Eliot’s 
greatness. For in these poems we have a poet who unites a Dantesque 
interest in theology with an exquisite sensibility and a perfect mastery of 
language. 

Mr. Preston has put us in his debt by making our appreciation if not easy, 
at least easier and deeper ; his book should do much to increase the number 
of Eliot’s hearers. 

Mr. Nevile Watts has done a number of things exceedingly well in The 
Vision Splendid (Sheed and Ward: 7s. 6d. n.). He is a man of letters, but 
he can also speak as the practical yet inspired schoolmaster. Ruskin would 
have approved the chapter, “The Child and Literature,” for he thought no 
school adequate which did not teach children to read aloud ; while the same 
chapter will please every realist by its sane views on provincialism in speech. 
From training in speech there is an easy transition to guiding the child’s 
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taste in prose and poetry, done with a skill that it is difficult to recall having 
met elsewhere. The Christian humanist critic appears at his best in the 
last two papers of this collection, ‘‘ The Aeneid and Human Life ” and “‘ The 
Poetry of A. E. Housman,” where a wise philosophy of life informs his deeper 
judgments, yet so deftly that there is never the most distant suggestion of 
pedantry or preaching. For themselves in themselves, as well as for their 
value to teachers in training, these collected papers should be on the library 
shelves of every training college. They will be bought by anyone who enjoys 
modest masterly criticism as well as by the harried headmaster who desires 
a fresh answer to the nominally educated who question the value of a classical 
education for their sons. 





APOLOGETICAL 


An earlier book on popular apologetics is followed up by a collection of 
broadcasts from Melbourne, given by Fr. H. A. Johnston, S.J., in 1943, 
and entitled, A Critie looks at the Catholic Church (Power, 24 Hill Street, 
Dublin : 3s. 6d. n.). Catholic Evidence Guild speakers will find the book 
invaluable, and all teachers of apologetics in English-speaking countries 
will enjoy its freshness of approach. A non-Catholic newspaper of Sydney 
said of Fr. Johnston’s earlier book: ‘‘ Protestant teachers and ministers: 
and laymen will do well to read this volume.” The same can be said of this: 
second book. 

BIOGRAPHICAL 


The deliberations concerning the heroic virtue of Mother Janet Erskine 
Stuart have started and all those who have admired her holiness and profited 
by her wise counsel will pray that the cause of her final beatification will 
progress favourably. As though to stimulate our prayers, there has appeared- 
a shortened and abridged life of the Holy Nun by Mother Keppel which 
tells the story of her astonishing life in popular form. Mother Monahan’s 
classic biography remains the best account of Mother Stuart but this new 
work, containing all the essentials, will carry Mother Stuart’s name to a far 
wider public who could not master the longer biography or could not 
afford the price. Here for 1s. 6d. we have a splendid epitome of her advice 
to others and of the holiness she practised so perfectly herself. How Mother 
Keppel managed to compress so much matter into so short a space without 
the least trace of congestion can only be explained by her own great talents. 
with a pen. The book may be obtained from Duckett’s of the Strand and. 
it is to be hoped that many will avail themselves of an easy opportunity of 
getting to know an outstanding Englishwoman of the century and of helping 
to spread the story of her heroism abroad. 

Under the title of Fool of Love (Student Christian Movement Press: 
5s. n.) Professor Allison Peers has presented his study of the life and writings 
of Blessed Ramon Lull in a well written and pleasant little book for the 
general reader. This is a worthy accomplishment, for Ramon Lull, like so 
many of his countrymen, wrote voluminously and in no small measure 
autobiographically. Lull was, as youth, a courtier typical of the thirteenth 
century. After a sudden conversion, he became, through hard work, an 
Arabic and Latin scholar, a theologian and philosopher, whose books once 
stood side by side with those of the more famous, books which still have 
historical value, a writer and a poet in his native Catalan displaying maturity 
probably not rivalled by writers in other languages until very much later. 
Above all he became an apostle of the Faith, though a layman. (The dust 
eover may here deceive the reader—Ramon Lull was a Franciscan tertiary.» 
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His zeal knew no limit. This book recaptures Lull’s enthusiasm, an en- 
thusiasm which led him, if legend be true, to his death at the hand of the 
Moors. He had set himself at his conversion the task of converting Jew 
and Infidel. To this end he journeyed three times to Africa. He went 
North to Paris and East to Rome. He planned colleges and courses of 
study, and in fact had in mind an organization such as exists in Rome to- 
day for the Propagation of the Faith. But his contemporaries would not 
listen to him. The Papacy of the time was unsympathetic to his schemes. 
To his contemporaries he seemed foolish ; Lull wanted to be a fool, the fool 
of the Celestial Court. 

Ramon Lull’s writings occasioned debate in his lifetime. After his death 
an ill-willed attempt was made to establish them as heretical—an attempt 
which failed. Professor Peers insists rightly on Lull’s orthodoxy, and the 
description of Lull as a “‘ daring thinker ” in the blurb is therefore mis- 
leading when that phrase has become a euphemism for “ heretic.” Pro- 
fessor Peers, however, considers Lull ‘‘ the greatest precursor, if not actually 
the first of that noble company of religious writers, ascetics and mystics 
both, who flourished during the Golden Age in Spain.” This is perhaps a 
little categorical. It would need a book of considerably greater length to 
establish Lull as a mystic—in the true and exact sense of the word. Whether 
Lull was a martyr or no may probably never be established. In the mean- 
time we have here a good summary of one of the most fascinating and 
fantastic characters of the Middle Ages. 


PRESENT DAY PROBLEMS 


Plea for Liberty (Dennis Dobson Ltd. : 8s. 6d. n.), by Georges Bernanos, 
consists of letters written between December, 1940 and November, 1941— 
one to the Americans, one to the Europeans, and a series to the English. 
The last named come first, but it is advisable to start with the other two, 
which contain in more compact form the main elements of what Bernanos 
has tosay. His warnings and his plea have a startling aptness for us to-day. 
He saw clearly in 1941 that “ it is not just a matter of freeing Europe from 
Hitler.” Europe has been and still is sick, and will be healed by nothing 
short of the full Christian ideal,—that ‘‘ dream of a great adventure, 
spiritual and temporal both at once.” Principles, however, do not save 
without men, and until there arises ‘‘ a generation of free men : truly free, 
not just honestly disposed to enjoy the advantages of freedom up to the very 
gates of slavery,” that ideal will not be realised. Moreover—“ if we do not 
want Europe to discover its unity in Communism, there is little time to 
waste, . . . For the people, Communism threatens to become a faith, not 
an individual but a common faith, a Church.” ‘‘ We must get the people 
of Europe going in one great enterprise ; a total one, and one worthy of 
them too—or else let Bolshevism do it in our stead.” 

The need of this positive attitude to Communism (and for that matter to 
Nazism and Fascism, too, even though we have “defeated” them) has begun 
to be appreciated. Robert Speaight wrote recently in the Tablet: “ The 
French Catholics see very clearly—and this is their great strength—that a 
positive social justice is the only final answer to Communism.” But he 
went on to say: “ What some of them see less clearly is that social justice 
may be secured without Socialism.” Is it necessary to say that the social 
justice we hope for is not to be found in ‘‘ Conservatism ” either—the old 
individualism so dear to those who were in a position to enjoy its advantages ? 
Have we forgotten what the Encyclicals said about liberalistic capitalism ? 
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The trouble with the negative attitude to Communism (to mention only 
that) is that it blinds us to the less spectacular evil of which Communism 
is a symptom, and above all, to the necessity not of mere conservation, but of 
revolution—a Christian revolution which demands of us not only right- 
thinking, but self-sacrifice and even heroism. Bernanos will leave you in no 
doubt of that—‘‘ You expect large returns from freedom. All I hope for 
ishonour, Even though it brought me, as a Christian, all sorts of harm, the 
honour it bestows would still be dearer than life itself, because it is the honour 
of the God I serve, Who wishes to be served by free men.” 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


In a charming, if somewhat expensive edition, Sister Mary Charitina, 
B.V.M., has reproduced in prose form, suitable for children between eight 
and twelve, the first book of Edmund Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene.” This 
narrates The Adventures of the Rederosse Knight (Sheed and Ward : Ios. 
6d. n.) in the company of his lady, Una, at the behest of Gloriana, the Fairy 
Queen. Gloriana is historical, being Spenser’s own liege lady, Elizabeth of 
England. The remaining characters are from the realm of allegory. The 
poem thus becomes a brighter and heraldic “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” in which the 
knight and Una (Goodness and Truth) sally forth, and where the knight 
slays a monster (Error) and then, deceived by Duessa (Falsehood), is enticed 
into the Castle of Pride. Escaping thence, he falls into the clutches of the 
giant, Gorgoglio ; and again rescued, he is very nearly caught in the trap 
of Despair. In the end, however, the hero reaches the House of Holiness ; 
he kills the dragon (Sin) and rescues the parents of Una. This is a grand 
tale and, refashioned in simple English prose, should be a real favourite with 
children. Each chapter is preceded with a quatrain from the original 
poem. The standard of book production is high ; the gay and vivid illus- 
trations by Miss Jeanyee Wong are admirable. 

Less satisfactory, though, as a book, it is well produced, is Christmas : 
The Story of the Nativity (Sheed and Ward : 6s. n.), with full-page illus- 
trations by Denise Brown. The text is provided by the first two chapters of 
Matthew and Luke, with the addition of St. John’s prologue. The drawings 
which face each textual extract have certainly a rhythm and movement 
and portray the simple, homely character of St. Joseph and the shepherds. 
I cannot say I like them. They affect the woodcut style, yet lack the clarity 
of line which is the mark of a good woodcut. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 


The Economies of Charity, by Adam Doboszynski (F. Mildner : 4s. 6d. n.) 
is a small text-book on Economics—with a difference. It does not, like so 
many such books, begin by introducing the reader to the great Alfred 
Marshall or his eminent protégé, the late Lord Keynes. The opening 
chapter comes only after a section boldly entitled “ First Principles ”—a 
series of quotations from the Summa of St. Thomas on Justice, Trade, Interest 
and Property. This is unusual. It may prove a stumbling-block to the 
academic ; it will be welcome to many who feel that, despite the fantasias 
which economists weave out of their theories, the hard human facts en- 
countered in practical or applied economics cry for a human philosophy, a 
set of principles by which economics can be made to serve man and not 
enslave him. 


Mr. Doboszynski deserves praise for a very readable book. Much of its 
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interest is due to his ability to illustrate an argument with examples drawn 
from contemporary events in Britain, America and Europe. Perhaps it is 
the fault of this virtue that his book is uneven: the majestic themes of St. 
Thomas get lost in the discords of our sorely-troubled world of booms, 
slumps, trusts and monopolies (not to mention the “isms” of politico- 
economics). In consequence we are betrayed into something very like 
slogan-slinging : but one cannot doubt the honest sincerity of the author’s 
strictures on capitalism. Would that he were equally frank about that 
super-sensitive monopoly new to our age—trade unionism ! 

Catholics will find much that attracts, much that repels, in the author’s 
views ; but they will find much to stimulate thoughtful discussion and some 
searching of conscience. One could wish that the format of the book were 
more traditional, and, in particular, the references to the Summa, which seem 
to have baffled the compositor. 


NON-CATHOLIC 


The distinctive mark of Evelyn Underhill’s writing on prayer, of which her 
Collected Papers (Longmans: 6s. n.) afford a good example, was the 
attempt to use the results and language of modern psychology to throw light 
upon the writings of mystics and mystical theologians. Thus one is told 
that “in the prayer of simplicity the deeps of the unconscious are opened up 
to God, and that this is veritably done in these degrees is proved by their 
effect on the impulsive sources of conduct.” Again, “‘ In those tempera- 
mentally inclined to mystical prayer, the trained subliminal faculties may 
from time to time as it were overflow, and dominate the conscious field.” 
St. Teresa does not say quite the same thing : “ The soul is totally united to 
Him in the nearest mansions, while the fancy in the suburbs and circuit of 
the castle suffers, and encounters with a thousand wild and venomous 
beasts.” (Int. Castle TV. 1.) She puts the prayerful state in the higher 
part of the soul, in the will, while distractions occupy the ordinary levels of 
apprehension. To think, as Miss Underhill did, that this higher part could 
be identified with the unconscious, in modern parlance, is misleading. 
True mystics never claim that the prayer of simplicity becomes an.uncon- 
scious activity; on the contrary they bemoan their distractions at it. 
** Let this mill-clack go, and let us mind the grinding of our corn, not for- 
bearing to work with our will and understanding.” “‘ This is not a silence 


of the powers but a shutting them up within themselves.” Miss Underhill . 


also thought it wrong to praise corporate worship because it does us good ; 
in this she differs from St. Thomas who says (2a-2ae : 81. vii.c): “‘ We 
show God honour and reverence not for His sake, but for our own.” These 
reservations need to be made, but, once made, they do not prevent the 
recognition that there are many good and Catholic thoughts well expressed 
in the course of these lectures. 
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A RETREAT FOR PRIESTS 


BY MONSIGNOR RONALD KNOX 

Monsignor Knox, fresh from his translation of the Old Testament, has 
taken Old Testament stories as the subject of eighteen meditations to 
be used in a retreat for priests. What emerges is a brilliant original 
book of meditations ideally suitable for priests, but extraordinarily 
fruitful for the lay reader. 10/6 net 
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BY ALFRED WILSON, C.P. 
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written, with just enough of introduction. to make clear 
why and to whom they were written. 
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